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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The session ended on Monday last, prorogation being 
held over from the previous week owing to a little stand 
in the Lords. We are glad the Lords asserted them- 
selves even to so timid an extent. Indeed we should have 
been more than pleased if they had point blank refused to 
be rushed and kept Parliament sitting for another month. 
Every year the forbearance of the Peers is shamefully 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is still in possession 
of the Liberal leadership—that is something of a feat 
in itself—and he has read some clever and well turned 
speeches. Mr. Asquith, we are sorry to say, seems 
to us to have gone back. His sustained periods too 


_ often have swelled into pomposity ; he is solemn wher 


_ attractions to undermine his political position ? 


abused merely to suit the convenience of the Commons | 


and the Government. The session has not much to 
show for itself. A licensing bill and a budget, the 
sketch of an army scheme, a number of rejected votes 
of censure and quite a collection of abortive bills make 
up the grand total. The Government programme was 


‘campaign for his side. 


Is he allowing counter- 
Mr. 
Morley has been heard but little, though he opened the 
We could not say that his 
silence has depressed the debates in the sense in which 
Sir William Harcourt’s absence very obviously has. 
Sir Edward Grey has played an active part ; whether 
he is gaining or losing ground it would not be easy to 
say. He does not always do justice to himself. 


there is nothing for solemnity. 


Mr. Chamberlain has been rather in the background 
—in the House. His son has done his budget work 
well and good-temperedly. But why can he never 


| forget that he is an official? The opportunity of the 


| session fell to Mr. Arnold-Forster. 


unusually modest and yet the proportion of items _ 


accomplished unusually exiguous. Even what was 
done would not have been done but for the aid of the 
closure and the guillotine. There should have been 
much more closure. Nobody cares twopence for the 
loss of debate ; but uncontentious bills were lost for 
which many care many twopences. Altogether the 


House has proved itself more incompetent for its | 


work than ever. The new rules of procedure cannot 
be said to gain in favour ; they do not seem to work 
very well. 


The feature of the session has been Mr. Balfour’s 
amazing display of parliamentary ability. There has 
been nothing like it since Mr. Gladstone. A more 


difficult position few party leaders have had to face. — 


The country going against him, a divided party, foreign 
affairs unusually delicate, sometimes at extreme 
tension, Mr. Balfour has yet come through the session 

with a larger majority at the end than he obtained at 
the beginning. There is much courage in this as 
well as brilliant cleverness. Heckled continuously 
through six months, Mr. Balfour has baffled the 
whole Opposition apparently without effort. Every 
attempt to catch him was turned to their own dis- 
comfiture. The present Liberal leaders are too 
ponderous for this game ; their truncheon blows fell, 
irrita venti—but Mr. Balfour's rapier got in. Think 
what they might of Mr. Balfour’s conduct of affairs, 
the Opposition have ungrudgingly acknowledged the 
brilliancy of his play. 


He would have made 
more of it if he had not been at such painful pains to 
neutralise himself. When a man who has made his 
mark by going his own way—having the ability to do 
so—suddenly develops a most elaborate anxiety to 
please everybody, he is likely to please nobody. Mr. 
Lyttelton has had the most difficult task after Mr. 
Balfour—he faced the Chinese labour storm manfully 
and weathered it. But have not his speeches a little 
too much righteous indignation about them? We do 
not like the hand on the heart attitude. In ‘‘ another 
place” Lord Lansdowne has led well. In manner and 
matter he fits the Upper House to a nicety. A new 
minister, Lord Donoughmore, so speaks that a listener 


_ finds himself saying ‘*‘ How can this man speak so well, 


| when he knows nothing about his subject ?” 


Of non- 
official peers, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Grey, Lord 
Newton, and Lord Lytton have made some mark. 


Off the front benches, Lord Hugh Cecil is the most 
interesting member in the Commons. He has certainly 
gained in prestige, in spite of, or helped by, his peculiar 
and almost isolated position. His speeches have 
shown less irritation than they did last year, and pro- 
portionately have gained in authority. In some ways 
he seems to us to be developing on the lines of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Lloyd-George is more in front of his 
party-fellows than ever. He must certainly be in the 
next Liberal ministry. Mr. John Redmond remains 
the greatest orator in the House anda smaller map 
than Mr. Healy. Amongst the minnows Mr. Mackenna 


and Mr. Runciman have been conspicuous—not by any 
means by their absence. 
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Turning to the war, on land the attention of the world | 


| 
} 
| 


is fixed on the siege of Port Arthur ; but the issue of the 
movements round Liauyang will have more effect on the 
issue of the campaign. 
has refused the Japanese offer to give passage to the non- 
combatants and the demand to surrender. His position 
no doubt is desperate; but the Japanese are yet some 
way from the fortifications and the Russians have 


and it might have a fatal effect on the fortunes of 
Kuropatkin if the besieging army were set free a 
moment sooner than is possible. What evidence we have 
of the movements of the Northern armies makes it more 
probable that General Kuropatkin may have to fight. He 


has not begun: his retreat, the position of the Japanese | 


right wing is strengthening and is already in a position 
seriously to menace the line of his retreat on Mukden. 


It is interesting to observe how, as the war pro- 
gresses, the tactics improve. 


preferred to attack in the close formation prevailing on 
the Continent, on the ground that it gave more cohesion 
to the attacking force. This probably accounts for the 
heavy casualties. It has since been reported that, at 
the battle of Chantan, the extended formations adopted 
in South Africa were used with successful results, and 
with considerably reduced loss of life. The Russians now 
endeavour to screen their trenches, though they still 
expose their guns. It is probable that, after this war, 


several Continental nations will think fit to revise their | 


tactics. 


The last account of the naval action of the toth | 
shows that the Russian formation was single line ahead, | 


but general information of the tactics of the battle 
is still meagre. A few certain facts stand out: the 


‘*Tsarevitch” and three destroyers the ‘‘ Bespotch- | 
Beschumni” reached | 
Kiao-chau, the former in a very crippled condition, | 


chadni ‘*Bestrachni” and 
and these vessels are all out of action for the re- 
mainder of the war. The ‘ Reshitelni” cut out at 
Chifu is in Japanese hands: the cruiser ‘‘ Askold”’ 
and destroyer ‘*‘ Grozovoi” took refuge at Shanghai, 
and the destroyer ‘‘ Burni” was wrecked near Shan- 
tung on the 12th. The ‘“ Novik” is free, but the 
remainder of the Russian fleet appears to have been 
forced to return to Port Arthur. Admiral Vitoft 
lost his life fighting a forlorn hope ; in his death he 
was happy and his gallant conduct when brought to 
bay will cause his previous error of judgment to be 
forgotten. 


As another attempt to leave the hard-pressed fortress 
on the 16th is reported, it is evident that the harbour 
can no longer afford shelter to the ships and in the next 


few days their fate will probably be decided. The battle | 
of the 1oth was fought at a range of from 3,500 to | 


6,000 yards, and since a 12-inch old type uncapped shot 
can pierce 14-inch Krupp steel at 4,000 yards it will be 
understood what the punishment of the ‘‘ Tsarevitch ” 
must have been whose heaviest armour at the gun posi- 
tion is no more than 10-11 inches. Admiral Togo says 
the ‘** Retvisan” had to bear the brunt of the fire. 
It is surprising the Japanese torpedo-boats did not do 
more execution amongst the retreating Russians; the 


‘* Pallada’”’ is reported sunk, but this has not been abso- | 


lutely verified. 


Only four days after the reverse sustained by the 
Port Arthur fleet, the Vladivostok squadron met with 
defeat at the hands of Admiral Kamimura ; the faulty 


strategy that sent these cruisers once again to the | 


southern area of the Japanese Sea has resulted in the 
sinking of the ‘‘Rurik” and a bad mauling for the 
‘*Rossia” and ‘‘Gromoboi”. Two previous ventures 
in the same waters were undertaken without any un- 
toward event happening through the timely intervention 
of fog: such luck could not be expected to continue 
and retribution has followed the neglect of the main 
principle of good strategy which is to put the right 
force in the right place at the right moment, Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky has the blue Peter flying on board the 
** Kniaz Suwarof”, and he is the best man to retrieve 
the naval fortunes of Russia in the East, were that 
possible at present ; but we hope the reputation, perhaps 


The Saturday Review. 


In Port Arthur General Stéssel | 


In the official report on | 
the battle of the Yalu it was observed that the Japanese | 


the life, of a most able admiral is not going to be thrown 
away on a hopeless task, for there is little doubt that 
Russia should now hold back her naval reinforcements 
for the spring, since unless she can send her most 
modern ships and send them in numerical superiority 
and further ensure them with a safe base on arrival, she 


_ will but court failure and fritter away her strength for 
nothing. 
always shown genius in defending fortified positions ; 


On Monday the British torpedo manceuvres which 
had lasted a week came to aclose. The change in the 
| weather gave the ‘“‘ River ” class destroyers a chance of 
showing their mettle ; they appear to have behaved well 
and the cruiser ‘‘ olus ” fell a victim to the *‘ Derwent”, 
a destroyer of this type. In the night of the 13th the 
|‘ Arun” rammed the ‘‘Décoy”’ and sent her to the 
| bottom, a regrettable accident but one on which it 
| is idle to comment. During the first part of the 
| week the Blue battle squadron managed to pass from 
| Land’s End to Lough Swilly without loss and the 
several divisions of destroyers formed an effective screen 
_ for its protection on the way: much the same disposi- 

tions were made for the return voyage which was 

also got through successfully. The later seizure 
| of the Scillies and attack on Falmouth did not 

involve any question of such far-reaching impor- 
| tance as these earlier movements. The ‘ Times” 
correspondent on the Blue side expresses a half-truth 
when he says the manceuvres have proved the capacity 
of destroyers to protect a fleet from the attack of 
torpedo-boats. Few doubted the ability of destroyers 
to accomplish such a feat ; but to move its fleet once up 
and once down Channel cost the Blue side the greater 
part of one of its three flotillas and about a third of 
another—rather a costly business for a war of less than 
one week’s duration ; the proportionate loss of torpedo 
craft works out at slightly above five for every three of 
the Red side. The fortress commander at Queenstown 
put a school of porpoises out of action and the shore 
system of observation seems to have proved defective 
in many respects. 


The entrance into neutral harbours of the Russian 
vessels that succeeded in escaping the Japanese ships 
at the sortie from Port Arthur on the roth inst. has 
| resulted in a breach of international law on the part of 
| the Japanese, less disputable and possibly more serious, 
| than most of those that have been charged against the 
| Russians. None of the excuses made for the cutting 
| out on the 12th of the ‘‘ Reshitelni”’ in Chifu harbour, 
a Chinese port, has at the best any stronger ground 
than that of necessity, which was urged in reference to 
the sinking of the ‘‘ Knight Commander”. It is urged 
by the Japanese that Chinese neutrality is a figment 
under pressure from Russia; that the vessel had not 

been disarmed ; that she was intending to escape. The 
Russian official reports from the commander of the 
| vessel state positively that the vessel was disarmed. 

Russia has protested to all the European Powers against 
| the act as an act of brigandage, and the French Minister 
/ in Tokio has handed the protest to the Japanese. 

China is said to have demanded the restoration of the 

vessel ; but no official reply has yet been received either 

to this demand or to the Russian protest. 


Japan has taken the law into her own hands, reckon- 
ing on the inability of China to resent the insult, and 
not anticipating very serious consequences from the 
representations of the Powers, which will no doubt be 
, made in due course after the formalities of receiving 
| reports of the incident from their Consuls on the spot 
have been observed. The cruiser ‘‘ Askold” and the 
| destroyer ‘‘Grosovoi” took refuge in Shanghai; and 
up to the latest reports the Russian officers had refused 
to comply with the Chinese demand for disarmament. 
They have claimed it appears that a reasonable time 
must be allowed for executing necessary repairs before 
the twenty-four hours rule applies. This raises a new 
point in the law of the subject. The Japanese Consul 
has intimated to the Chinese official that unless he 
carries out his Viceroy’s instructions to disarm, strong 
measures will be taken. At Tsing-Tau in German 
territory, where the ‘‘ Tsarevitch” and three destroyers 
took refuge, the disarmament has been completed and 
| the crews interned. A Japanese flag lieutenant satisfied 
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himself of this by inspection of the vessels; but very 
strict precautions were taken to prevent any attempt at 
"a repetition of the ‘Reshitelni” affair. But there 
was never any fear, as Japan regards the strength of 
Germany as much as she flouts the weakness of China. 


On 12 August the Tsar's fifth child was born ; and 
even on the field of battle nothing has checked the 
general rejoicing that the child was a boy. General 
Kuropatkin in spite of his position has held a grand 
review ; even Port Arthur could rejoice and through- 
out Russia in spite of all agitation and distress there is 
that much of Eastern affection for the Tsar as rowéva 
daav as makes the rejoicing more real than would easily 
be appreciated further West. This birth is probably to 
be made the occasion of certain remissions in the 
severity of military discipline: and it may be that if the 
event had not been preceded by assassination, the Tsar 
and his Ministers would have felt more free and more 
freely disposed to mark it by changes which would now 
bear the appearance of concession to violence. 


The accounts of the correspondents at Marienbad 
give small compensation for the inability of the Emperor 
of Austria to receive a welcome in England. He 
is one of the wisest as he is the oldest of reigning 
monarchs, but we get no glimpse of his wisdom in the 
precious utterances, embalmed in similar phrases by 
several correspondents, on the dustiness of the town 
and the eccentricity of the electric light. Perhaps 
there is no monarch so popular with English people as 
the Emperor Joseph, a popularity which is partly personal 
and belonging to reverence, but is backed by the older 
feeling that for one reason and another both Hungary 
and Austria have been untouched by any suggestions 
of jealousy or irritation towards this country; and 
pre-existent goodwill anticipates the irritating inclina- 
tion to find in the meeting of the two kings any new 
political activity. The day after leaving the King the 
Emperor journeyed to Ischl to celebrate his seventy- 
fourth birthday. 


In spite of intentional delays and the continued 
absence of the Dalai Lama the position in Lhasa is on 
the whole satisfactory. Supplies are coming in readily 
and there is no sign that the general populace has any 
particular hostility to the invaders. It is unlikely that 
Colonel Younghusband will succeed in seeing the Dalai 
Lama himself, who appears to have a terror of the 
British force remaining and has appointed a regent to 
make treaties on his behalf. It is not easy to gauge 
the capacity of any Eastern people for evading a direct 
issue, but the genuine desire to get rid of the expedi- 
tion seems likely to be an effective spur and the report of 
the Chinese Amban, who is after all the most important 
person in Lhasa, that a draft treaty has already been 
drawn up may be true enough. Signs of winter are 
already apparent and unless the business is settled 
promptly, it will be imperative for the mission, as the 
Tibetans well know, to go into winter quarters on the 
spot. The communications are at present open and 
apparently unthreatened, but the last message took five 
days to reach India and as the weather gets worse the 
delay in the transmission of news may be seriously in- 
creased. 


The annual debate on the Indian Budget last week, 
having established a possible record for dulness, expired 
of inanition early in the sitting. For this there are 
various reasons, the most satisfactory being that 
the prosperous condition of the country left little 
ground for an attack on the administration. Naturally 
Tibet stood in the forefront of the discussion but even 
this burning question was debated with reasonable 
restraint, prompted, let us hope, by a patriotic desire not 
to embarrass the Government as well as by a little reluct- 
ance in the critics to commit themselves to alternative 
schemes of policy or action. Sir M. Bhownaggree 
propounded the ingenious suggestion that the cost of 
the expedition should fall on the British revenues in the 
proportion by which the Tibetan trade with India enters 
into its imperial or foreign commerce. An extension 
of this principle would apparently distribute the cost 


| munication. 


Over the colonies and foreign countries also which share , 


in Tibetan exports or imports. The debate however 


there would be no protectorate, no permanent occupa- 
tion, no European Resident and that the recall of the 
forces would not be delayed after the approach of 
winter made it necessary for their safe return-——all very 
satisfactory assurances. On the subject of an indemnity 
he was judiciously vague. 


The difficulties of the Government in dealing with the 
Transvaal are greatly increased by Sir George Farrar’s 
proposal, made in the Legislative Council, that severe 
restrictions should be placed on Indian traders. The 
complaint is that the small white trader is being crushed 
out in the Transvaal as he has been in Natal by the 
Indian; and it is proposed both to check the extension 
of trade licences and to restrict the Indian to bazaars. 
Mr. Lyttelton has replied in effect that he endorses any 
legislation against undesirables, and that the Transvaal 
has authority to make its own immigration laws, but 
that the Home Government cannot support the imposi- 
tion of any restrictions on Indians other than those 
based on ethical or physical ‘‘ undesirability”. If the 
empire is to possess even the name, no other answer was 
possible ; indeed Mr. Lyttelton sufficiently negatived 
the word when he suggested imitation of the immigra- 
tion laws existing in Natal and CapeColony. But such 
is the ill perspective of the meaning of empire in the 
colony that every pressure is likely to be brought upon 
the Government to refuse their natural rights to natives 
of one of the empire’s most vital parts. 


It has apparently been decided that Dalgety, a small 
inland place almost equi-distant from Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, is to be the site of the Australian Capital. 
Colonial federations invariably take the view that 
existing cities may not be favoured. Australia makes 
no exception to a rule which has no other meaning 
than that colonial cities are absurdly jealous of each 
other. Either Sydney or Melbourne would have made a 
much better capital than a place to be built 300 miles 
from the coast. By the time Dalgety is ready to receive 
the Government, Australian political parties will pos- 
sibly have shaped themselves more definitely. Mr. 
Watson’s resignation, after an adverse vote on the 
question of giving some preference to trade unionists 
over non-unionists in the Arbitration Bill which 
Australian opinion demands, has resulted in a confusing 
shuffle of parties and the formation of a Coalition Cabinet 
under Mr. G. H. Reid. Certain protectionists have 
joined Mr. Reid the freetrader, who agrees to drop the 
fiscal question, in order to defeat the labour party which 
in its turn attracts the extreme protectionists. Mr. 
Reid’s Cabinet can hardly be a stable one, and it would 
probably have been much better if Lord Northcote had 
accepted Mr. Watson’s advice and dissolved. A disse- 
lution would have cleared away some uncertainties in 
the situation. 


In his yearly report of the Post Office Lord Stanley 
has been less profuse than usual with the humours of 
the office, though there is the normal amount of evidence 
of the carelessness of the public. If we look at the 
incidental evidence given by the report on the general 
prosperity of the country it is not a satisfactory docu- 
ment. From the Savings Bank, which free fooders 
have been fond of quoting as evidence of undiminished 
prosperity, two millions more have been withdrawn 
than have been deposited ; and the details of circulars 
and telegrams give further indication of the depression 
on the Stock Exchange. The extension of the tele- 
phone may have had something to do with the diminu- 
tion in telegrams, but by any comparative test the 
service is still miserably inefficient in London and re- 
stricted in its area in the provinces. Perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of the report is the vast increase in 
the number of postcards, most of them no doubt 
pictured. These gross substitutes for letters have 
dealt the last blow to the art of letter-writing. The 
correspondent is clever if he can find a fringe for a word 
or two ; and the pictorial representation of some vulgar 
jest or unlovely hotel or impossibly garish scene is con- 
sidered adequate compensation for the missing com- 


The long and painful illness of Mr Justice Wright 
ended in his death on Saturday last. Since 25 June his 


elicited an explicit declaration from Mr. Brodrick that | resignation had been in the hands of the Lord Chan- 
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cellor, but had not been formally accepted in the hope 
that he would ultimately be able to resume his duties. 
His absence during the recent sittings has been a 
serious temporary loss to the courts, and permanently 
they will suffer from the loss of one of the most learned, 
acute and industrious Judges who sat on the Bench. 
Mr. Justice Wright was a lawyer to his finger tips and 
practised and wrote on the most technical branches of 
the Common Law. It was in such law as the Crown 
Office business gives rise to, and which as Attorney- 
General’s devil he conducted with such success for seven 
years, that he was at his best ; but his all-round learning 
and ability marked him out as an Appeal Court Judge 
even more than as a Judge of first instance. 


He missed his true vocation; and he was not 
made the most of in the ordinary routine of the 
Common Jury Judge; and this was recognised by his 
allocation to the trial of equity, bankruptcy and company 
cases, and to the Railway and Canal Commission. His 
gifts were not those of popularity in any sense: they 
were not adapted for politics, though he contested two 
seats, any more than for rhetorical display at the Bar. 
He had the intellectual temperament of the man who 
contemns the crowd’s views, and yet he was a Radical, 
at a time, however, when there were ‘‘ philosophical 
Radicals". As a disciple of that school he will be 
remembered for his great services in remodelling the 
labour laws and replacing the old repressive ones which 
gave freedom to the Trade Unions. He should have 
been a Law Lord in the days of the Taff Vale judgment. 


The prolonged vacancy in the succession to Sir 
John Burdon Sanderson to the chair of medicine at 
Oxford has been at last overcome by the appointment 
of Professor William Osler, a distinguished Canadian. 
The difficulty of filling the position arose from a double 
complication of attributes. The honour of the post 
is considerable and the emoluments very small. Also 
there is some jealousy between the practical doctor and 
the man of science. Mr. Osler is both doctor and man 
of science. Indeed when he received his honorary 
degree at Oxford the public orator made this double 
capacity the thesis of his eulogy. Mr. Osler has fulfilled 
positions similar to those of the Regius Professor both 
at Montreal, where in the McGill University he had the 
advantage of perhaps the best appointed laboratories 
existing, and at Philadelphia. One may hope that he 
will use his energies to bring the medical appointments 
at Oxford into some equality with those with which he 
is familiar in Canada. Even in Toronto, his native 
place, as well as in Montreal, medical science has pro- 
fited more than any other branch from such personal 
generosity as neither of our Universities has ever 
attracted. 


It is more than a unique testimony to the genius of 
the Cecils that, as Lord Salisbury at Oxford, Mr. Balfour 
at Cambridge was the President to address the British 
Association. Without excessive indulgence in insular 
pride we may accept it as a remarkable illustration of 
the quality of our statesmen that two men thus fur- 
nished with interest in science and knowledge of its 
leading problems should be at the head of the State. 
Are we after all nearer the Platonic ideal of the king- 
ship of philosophers than any other State? and would 
it distress Plato to note that the Republics are the 
least likely to be our competitors? It would assuredly 
be a lasting jest among French men of science if they 
were asked to receive a scientific address from their 
Premier? Nor does Mr. Balfour stand quite alone. 
Mr. Haldane is a superior authority in the scientia 
scientiarum, if more deficient in political science ; and 
Lord Rosebery is a sciolist of such genius that he could 
probably make a fair presentment even of physical 
science before a scientific audience. But, with the pos- 
sible exception of Lord Curzon, perhaps no one among 
rising politicians, unless he be some Scotch meta- 
physician, seems likely to rise to the possession of this 
double qualification. Mr. Balfour especially deserves 
the thanks of the Association for bringing back the 
address to strictly scientific inquiry though he had every 
temptation, as an amateur in science, to follow the 
popular and pernicious example of Lord Avebury and 
Sir Arthur Riicker and slip into the easy pulpit vein. 


SCIENTIFIC DOUBT. 


R. BALFOUR did not for the first time on Wed- « 
nesday as President of the British Association 
remind the men of science that the ultimate interpre- 
tation of the universe must be philosophic and not 
scientific. He has once more shown that the questions 
of physical science interest him rather as furnishing the 
materials for philosophy than as independent topics in 
themselves ; though he at the same time admirably ex- 
plained to the ordinary man how he should look upon 
the world in the light of the newest scientific views of 
the nature and constitution of matter. Mr. Balfour 
sees in almost humorous mood the change that has been 
effected in an age of materialism by views of matter 
which have, as he says, not so much explained it as 
explained it away. There was a time when the man of 
science and the ordinary man looked on the material 
world with much the same eyes. Matter to both 
had little more of the esoteric than was suggested 
by the philosophy which taught the distinction of 
primary and secondary qualities of matter. The 
former were supposed to be inherent in matter-—weight, 
shape, impenetrability ; the latter such as colour to be 
dependent on our own minds. The ordinary man 
never realised the distinction, and the more refined 
philosophy which suggested that all the qualities of 
matter were due to the activity of mind seemed even 
more remote from his ordinary notions. But within the 
last hundred years new conceptions of matter have 
been arising which have thrown these simpler notions 
into the shade. They were as unknown to Newton as 
they are even yet to those who are not acquainted with 
the range of ideas which have resulted in wireless tele- 
graphy. We had first the scientific conception of 
the material atom, the notion of electricity as a pro- 
perty of matter, then the ether with electricity and 
light as phenomena of movements of the ether, next 
the conception of the atom as composed of electricity 
itself and not of matter in any sense of the word as it 
is used in ordinary language. Different electric con- 
stituents of the atom make up the different atoms on 
which the properties of matter depend. What are 
these electric constituents or monads? As _ yet 
science hesitates to say ; but whether they are a 
modification of the ether itself or not it is, as Mr. 
Balfour puts it, on their interaction with the ether that 
these qualities depend: without the ether an electric 
theory of matter is impossible. So that in electricity 
we have the stuff out of which the whole universe is 
wholly built ; and we must conceive of the reality of 
matter in terms of electricity. 

We are thus carried into a region where the mightiest 
operations of nature are performed out of the range of 
our perceptions. The grand forces which act on the 
large scale are as nothing compared with those which act 
beyond our ken in the invisible world of the atom 
and its combinations, the molecule. The atomic system 
pursues its way unchanged amidst the conflagration and 
dissolution of a world. We have become acquainted 
with it by a process in which the common sense of 
experience is laid aside : a world which from that point 
of view is an illusion. The result is not reached by any 
inductive process of logic which formulates the methods 
of experience. Our sense perceptions do not serve us 
in an inquiry into the reality of matter. We take a 
leap from the notion of matter given in experience to a 
conception which is not founded in experience at all, 
and if we use the language of experience, as we must 
of necessity in order to explain it, such language is 
inadequate. We do not merely sum up the results of 
experiments. These are wholly within the region of 
matter as we know it by the senses; the conception 
which passes out of this region must be justified by 
something more than the ordinary processes of science 
which are professedly founded on experience. The 
point that Mr. Balfour urges is that as yet science has 
no rationale of its procedure in its pursuit of material 
reality. That is not to say that its results are untrue, 
but that the process of its thought cannot be explained 
in such a manner as to refute the scepticism which asks, 
how can you be sure that knowledge of the subjects of 
science is real knowledge and not illusion? That is a 
question which can be asked as to our ordinary belief 
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in the existence of the external world. Is science in 
the same case: has it only the same certitude and not 
more? In its speculations on the ultimate matter it is 
outside the range of phenomena, and thus the question 
is raised what can we know beyond mere sequences 
and appearances presented by our senses ? 

Mr. Balfour made a most interesting application of 
these difficulties from the standpoint of the theory of 
natural selection. It was also we think the most 
characteristically original part of his address. Indeed 
he tells us that his conception of the necessary limita- 
tion of man’s faculties on this theory, whose first prin- 
ciple is that our mental faculties and aptitudes have 
been developed for practical and utilitarian purposes, 
never seems to have interested anybody else. The 
faculties of scientific research seem to Mr. Balfour not 
to have been contemplated in the creative programme 
of acreature who has no quality of sense or intellect 


which does not help him to fight, to eat, and to bring» 
up children, or is a bye product of the qualities which — 


do. The scientific faculties have developed so slowly 
that we may suppose this to be the reason why until 
some five years ago we were living in a world of illu- 
sions about ultimate matter. To have known better 
would perhaps have interfered with our fighting and 
eating and bringing up children; ignorance was a 
benefit and wisdom would have been folly. 


why should our reason have escaped incurring the 
same impotency? Why should the reason be more 
competent to turn experience to account in forming 
truthful conceptions of ultimate material reality than 
perception has been in dealing with the raw material of 
experience? Ina very eloquent passage, too long for 
quotation, Mr. Balfour insists that natural selection 
results in a creature whose natural science must be the 
product of irrational conditions. ‘*‘ The more imposing 
seems the scheme of what we know, the more diffi- 
cult it is to discover by what ultimate criteria 
we claim to know it”. Mr. Balfour did not consider 
the possibility of a development of scientific faculties 
under similar conditions to those imagined by Dr. 
Russel Wallace for the development of the esthetic 
faculties. It may be supposed that he would include 
such a possibility within that idealistic philosophy of 
the universe which must carry the question of ultimate 
criteria into regions in which science possesses no 
jurisdiction. 

But if this ingenious view of the functions of natural 
selection. be true, science cannot provide the materials 
out of which a general scheme of thought can be 
framed that will hang together coherently. This does 
not mean that science is impossible. It does not mean, 
as has been grotesquely suggested in a daily newspaper, 
that Mr. Balfour has no belief in science and would 
gladly see it fall into contempt as an instrument of 
progress. He places together two sentences which 
express his opinions in paradoxical form. In the first 


he states that ‘‘ natural science must ever regard know- | 
What | 
he means by irrational conditions he has explained as | 
| as that of the ‘‘ Knight Commander ” without the pay- 
pro- | 


ledge as the product of irrational conditions ”’. 


clearly as is possible in his remarks upon natural 
selection; though he remarks that he has 
bably had to compress them beyond the limits 
of intelligibility. The next sentence adds: ‘* Natural 
science must always regard knowledge as rational 
or else science itself disappears.” So far from Mr. 
Balfour wishing science to disappear he is urging that 
to place it on a secure basis something else is wanted 
than itself. So long as it professes to deduce all its 
conclusions from experience it is treacherously based 
because, as Mr. Balfour shows, experience furnishes no 
firm ground for our beliefs. Knowledge must become 
rational and if we cannot make a system of rational 
knowledge out of experience by what means are we to be 


tain other 
dismay. Mr. 
a contemplate in fairness and equity both the position 

ur | 


perceptive faculties have been limited for our good; | 


interpretation of the universe ; and to this idealism Mr. 
Balfour believes natural science is tending more and not 
less in the course of its advance. 


NEUTRALS AND THE WAR. 


| ba spite of the promptings of a section of the press, 
including journals from which better guidance 
might have been expected, the British public still main- 
tain a reasonable attitude on neutral claims. But 
when a fire is raging sparks fly, and their capacity to 
work mischief must be judged by the dryness or other- 
wise of the surrounding country and the force of the 
wind. Similarly during the progress of a great war its 
extension to other nations depends upon the state of 
their public mind and the character of their rulers. 
Mr. Balfour’s attitude in dealing with the subjects of 
contention existing between Russia and ourselves is 
deserving of the highest commendation. There is no 
living statesman whom we should welcome in his place 
at the present juncture. In fact the prospect of what 
might happen were that place occupied by cer- 
distinguished politicians fills us with 
Balfour’s cast of mind enables him to 


of the combatants and our own as the greatest 
maritime Power. The condition of things might 
of course be changed if the Russian naval authorities 
were to blunder often and badly and the Russian 
Government to be slack or negligent in offering repara- 
tion. British prejudice against Russia is strong and 
at present quite out of hand, nor is the situation im- 
proved by the fact that it is mainly due to ignorance of 
the real condition of Russia. To do justice to our own 
countrymen, we must also admit that it must partly 
be referred to the tortuous methods of Russian foreign 
policy which often seem to be adopted by a sort of 
tradition where open and frank avowals of intention 
would serve the object quite as well. But at the present 
time any war would be unpopular in this country, 
though a war with Russia would be less so than any 
other, and the Ministry are therefore fortunately situated 
in their efforts to prevent any extension of the area of 
conflict. 

So far as the question of neutral shipping is con- 
cerned, the events of the past week encourage an antici- 
pation of a peaceful arrangement. It is true that one 
Conservative journal gives us the views of an ‘- Ameri- 
can diplomat” who is rubbing his hands over the 


_ uncompromising tone of the British protest recently 


handed in by Sir Charles Hardinge. It would no 
doubt be a subject of rejoicing for American diplomacy 
that we should run the risk of establishing the rights 
of neutral shippers and shipowners, though Mr. Hay 
appears to have raised the question of contraband. 
We are glad to learn that England and the United 
States are acting on “* parallel lines”’ in the matter, but 
it must be remembered that such lines if prolonged 
indefinitely never meet. It is quite clear that we on 
our part cannot permit the repetition of such incidents 


ment of full compensation, but the British public must 
learn to face with composure the frequent arrest and 
search of our merchantmen. It is so long since we 
have seen a great naval war that we have forgotten the 
incidents inseparable from it. The only question that 
practically presented itself during the American War of 
Secession was that of blockade-running, and during 
the French Revolutionary War we were ourselves 
belligerents. It is interesting to remember that twice 
during that conflict Russia took the lead in endeavour- 
ing to enforce the rights of neutrals against our 


| encroachments, for we have ourselves always been the 


assured that of what we know there is a satisfying ex- | 


planation, and that we are not being illuded? As he 


has shown that reliance on experience brings us false 
reports of ‘‘ Those plain matters of fact among which 
common sense daily moves with its most self-confident 
step and most self-satisfied smile’? so it will be with 
the deeper questions as to the ultimate constitution of 
things, the subject matter of science. 
mind is therefore required which will furnish the true 


least accommodating of belligerents. During the 
Seven Years’ War we often had between one and 
two hundred Dutch ships alone in our harbours await- 
ing investigation, and in the war with Napoleon we 
brought on the conflict with America by our exactions. 
With such traditions it does not behove us to be over- 


| particular, and we may well remember that certain 


A philosophy of | 


duties are owed by neutrals to Powers at war. The 
public mind too must be disabused of the notion that 


. It is *‘insolence” for a foreigner to search our vessels 
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in quest of contraband. It would be asking too much 
innocence from our shippers to believe that no contra- 
band is on the high seas en route for Japan, but it 
might be well to endeavour to arrive at some solution 
as to what is or is not contraband under the modern 
conditions. 

It might seem superfluous to notice the legend that is 
being propagated in some quarters that Russia is doing 
her best to drive this country into war, were it not that 
it has actually won some credence. 
due to the melodramatic theory of Russian diplomacy 
which still influences some minds as a something 
infinitely dark, dangerous and desperate, doing evil 
for no sane purpose. Once for all let us understand 
that Russia has no design of ending the war at once 
and seeking an excuse for doing it in the overpowering 
superiority of her antagonists. On the contrary she 
believes that she possesses the means to protract the 
conflict indefinitely with a certainty of ultimate success 
by wearing down her rival. To drag England in would 
mean the entire destruction of her own marine and the 
secure establishment of the Japanese in Manchuria. 
In the improbable event of France entering a conflict, 
into which we had been forced to protect the ele- 
mentary rights of neutrals, she could do nothing effec- 
tually to assist her ally, and it would only tend to 
make the alliance detestable to the French nation. 
Japan in short stands to gain everything by involving 
us, Russia to lose everything and, recognising this, she 
has shown no disposition to bring in other Powers. 

Questions therefore which are put forward as 
threatening seem to us likely to find honourabie and 
peaceful solutions, but the true danger of the situation 
is to be found in the possible attitude of China. Japan 
has already flagrantly violated her neutrality on the 
ground that China is not strong enough to enforce it. 
Of that there was no evidence and the stories current 
in the French press of collusion between Chinese and 
Japanese authorities both at Chifu and other ports do 
not lack probability. There is every prospect that in the 
case of Russian reverses in Manchuria we may see Chinese 
subjects taking an active part against her. It would 
not be very reasonable to take a high moral line with 
regard to such action. Manchuria is in a singularly 
debateable condition from the point of view of public 
law. Russia has been in practical occupation of the 
province for some years but is bound by a solemn con- 
vention to evacuate it. Are the land battles being 
fought on Chinese territory? and if so, would the 
Chinese Empire be involved if some of its subjects 
took a hand in the fighting? Russia might plausibly 
argue in that case that China was a belligerent and 
invade some other part of the Chinese dominions 
while Japan might make counter-reprisals and even 
land troops to occupy Peking. The grave possibilities 
threatening on the side of China are therefore endless 
and it will be well if the neutral Powers have already 
faced them and determined what to do in the case of 
any one or more of them arising. It would make for 
safety if they warned China that any attempt by her to 
take part in the war would result not in others being 
involved but in a renewed occupation of Peking by neutral 
forces. Such a threat if clearly made in earnest would 
have its due effect and might be successful in eliminating 


that an imperial conference should be called on that 
basis, it being distinctly understood that this country 
will be the loser by the departure from the free import 
system and therefore cannot accept imperial unification 
by preferential tariffs unless the colonies will meet us 
by making such concessions as will prevent the price 
paid by this country for such unification being excessive. 
In short, the principle of the imperial policy of preferential 


' tariffs is conceded: its application will depend on the 


This can only be © 


_ Lytton has made a very important move. 


terms of a bargain between Great Britain and the 
colonies. We believe this to be a fair statement of 
Lord Lytton’s position. 

We do not hesitate to say that in our view Lord 
His ability 
makes his own position important in itself; but it 
becomes much more so when it represents, as we cannot 
doubt it does, the process of thought going on in the 
minds of a large number of intellectual free traders. 
It is of pregnant significance in the common ground it 
discovers between free and preferential traders. The 
essence, the reason of being, of Mr. Chamberlain's 


policy is the unification of the empire; if his pro- 


the one serious factor that makes for an extension of | 


the war. 


A FISCAL EIRENICON. 


Fe SCAL discussion seems at length to be running on 

better lines, lines more likely to lead somewhere. 
It would seem that the large amount of attention 
directed to these subjects has made some people think 
about them, with a result in modified attitude and a dis- 
position to consider another’s point of view instead of 
immediately ruling it out. We have very encouraging 
evidence of this better spirit in a proposal from Lord 
Lytton, one of the most distinguished of the Free 
Fooders. He comes forward in the press to suggest 
that while the economic position of preferential traders 
is abstractly false, it is possible that a preferential tariff 
might tend to the unification of the empire, an achieve- 


| ther without that. 


ment which it would be worth — at the price of | 


considerable economic loss. Ther 


re he proposes | 


posals economically meant great gain to this country 
but did not make for imperial unity, they would never 
have been put forward ; if on the other hand, they would 
make for imperial unity but would inv olve this 


, country in some economic loss, the policy would have 


been propounded none the less, and every effort would 
have been made toconvert the public to its acceptance. 
Therefore, on the main, the essential issue, we have 
Lord Lytton with us. We have not to argue with him 
a question of principle but a question of terms. It is 
evident that this prominent Free Fooder does not agree 
with the most prominent Free Fooder, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, that preferential tariffs necessarily make for 
imperial disintegration, induced by the divergency of 
interest of different parts of the empire, which the 
bickering attendant on the making of a bargain would 
reveal and accentuate. So that on the imperial side 
Lord Lytton and those free traders who think with him 
are as much nearer to us as economically they are 
nearer to Lord Hugh Cecil and the bulk of the Liberals. 

On this basis what practical result can be obtained ? 
We can hardly believe that no result will be obtained 
at all: for, once there is agreement that imperial 
unity is the supreme interest and that a preferential 
tariff might promote such unity, we cannot conceive 
any insuperable barrier to common action towards this 
admitted common end. For the difference remaining 
between us lies solely in our premisses: we arrive at 
the same point by different routes. We would both 
make the experiment of a preferential tariff, the differ- 
ence being that tariff reformers would do it with a 
light heart, believing that this country would gain 
economically at the same time that the empire was further 
consolidated, while Lord Lytton would try the experiment 
with misgiving, expecting to pay a considerable price for 
the unity attained and fearing he might pay too much. 
Obviously this is merely a private difference, having no 
effect on action except in the details of terms between 
England and the rest of the empire. We do not see 
that there is any need for us to take pains to convince 
those who are in favour of preference but believe it 
will be done at an economic sacrifice, that it will be all 
gain, economic and imperial alike. We can act toge- 
We can leave Lord Lytton his 
belief, which he seems rather humorously to hug, that 
we shall have to pay a considerable price for our imperial 
patriotism. He on his side may leave us to our com- 
fortable persuasion that we shall not have to pay any 
such heavy toll. On that point we can agree to differ 
without prejudice to common action towards our 
common end, an imperial tariff. We see no reason 
why those who take Lord Lytton’s position should not 
become a wing of the tariff reform army, for all alike 
are in favour of a modification of this country’s tariff 
policy on grounds of imperial expediency. Indeed we do 
not quite see how those who are in favour of a preferential 
tariff in certain circumstances can rightly and honestly 
remain in the camp of those who are opposed to prefer- 
ential tariffs in all circumstances, holding them bad ab 
initio and necessarily prejudicial to the very object they 
are to be cailed into existence to promote. That 
is a difference of principle which cannot be got 
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over. If the Free Food League is opposed to 
a preferential tariff, how can anyone who thinks 
a preferential tariff might be imperially beneficial 
remain in an organisation which directs its whole 
force to rendering such a policy impossible? He 
must surely choose between his loyalty to the empire 


and his loyalty to a politico-economic association, of | 


which, with a different outlook on the situation, he was 
once a member. We cannot doubt that those who 
think with Lord Lytton will have the courage of their 
opinions. 


THE SITUATION ON LAND IN THE FAR EAST. 


Skew gallant defence of Port Arthur, which the General- 
in-command has rightly declined to surrender, is quite 
in accordance with the best traditions of the Russian 
army. During the series of attacks made by the whole 
investing line on 26, 27 and 28 July, the Russians main- 
tained their positions, but, con the morning of the 3oth, 
five Japanese divisions advanced against Wolf's Hill, 
and it was evacuated without fighting by order of 
General Stéssel, as he considered that the force hold- 
ing it was too weak to resist. This point was selected 
for attack, as it commands the principal anchorage of 
the fleet in the western basin, from which it is distant 
about three and a half miles. On the night of 9 August 
Siaohousan and Takushan were taken by a general 
assault, and the garrison have been driven back to their 
main line of defence. The occupation of Takushan 
renders the eastern basin unsafe. The squadron was 
thus forced to leave the harbour, and risk an action 
with Admiral Togo’s fleet, which has been waiting for 
it for six months. Met, defeated, and dispersed, the 
ships that returned will find it difficult to anchor out of 
fire, as the Japanese guns practically command the 
whole harbour. The defence too will be greatly 
weakened, as the ships will now be unable to move about 
the harbour, and the garrison will feel their loss, as 
they did very good service in repelling the Japanese 
assaults. 
renders the relief of the fortress practically impossible, 
but it takes away any chance of its being recaptured. 
Without an efficient army the fleet would have 
been powerless to capture it, but no army 
could. retake it without the assistance of a fleet. 
The garrison is reduced to 22,000, while the besiegers 
have been re-inforced, and probably amount to 90,000. 
The non-combatants are not to be permitted to leave, and 
a general bombardment has begun, to pave the way 
for the final assault. The garrison may be trusted to 
make the assailants pay dearly for their success, but 
the fall of the place at an early date appears inevitable. 
Its loss will be a great blow to Russian prestige but 
will give more freedom to their main army, as its 
retention has undoubtedly caused it to take undue 
risk, 

The preponderance of the Japanese forces has 
enabled them to attempt the attainment of a double 
objective, and, concurrently with the siege, to take the 
offensive against the main Russian army. It seemed as 
if the decisive battle of the campaign would be fought 
at Ta-shih-chiao, where the Russians had strongly 
fortified a position, which, according to Japanese 
accounts, they intended to hold to the last. They, 
however, maintain that their retreat was in accordance 
with General Kuropatkin’s original plans. Strategically, 
the place is important, as it is at the junction of the 
railway to Yinkau, the port of Niuchwang. Situated 
as it is at the mouth of the Liau river, which is navig- 
able for 200 miles, it affords the Japanese a fresh base, 
and enables them to obtain supplies from the richest 
province in China. Moreover it brings them into con- 
tact with the Chinese army, and considerably in- 


The loss of the command of the sea not only, 


third Japanese army at Si-mu-cheng—fifteen miles 
south-east of Haicheng. On the same day General 
Kuroki, with the first Japanese army, commenced an 
attack on General Count Keller at Yan-tsu-ling, in front 
of the Motien Pass. After two days’ battle, the 
Russians were driven out of their positions, and retired 
to Anpin, with the loss of their gallant commander. On 
3 August General Oku, with the second Japanese army, 
occupied Haicheng and Niuchwang without opposition, 
and General Kuropatkin withdrew his forces to 
Anshanchan. The Japanese formed a fresh base at 
Yinkau, which has relieved the strain on the transport 
of the southern armies, and has considerably facilitated 


_ their advance. 


It is reported that General Linevitch has been ordered 
to leave the region of Vladivostok, and march to a 
point between Mukden and Kharbin. His force amounts 
to about 50,000, and includes a large number of Trans- 
baikal Cossacks, who have hitherto been engaged in 
attempting to create a diversion in Korea, but, th>gh 
detached parties have penetrated a considerable di. ce 
south, they have not produced any decisive ei.cct. 
Lately some appeared at Gensan, but were driven off by 
the Japanese garrison. It is probable that these troops 
will be brought nearer to the main army. 

General Kuropatkin has now concentrated his forces 
round Liauyang, where a million and a half tons of 
stores have been collected. The town is situated on 
the south of the Taitse River, at the point where it 
flows from the hills to the plains, and its possession 
enables the force holding it effectually to defend the 
passage. It is a formidable obstacle in summer, as it 
is always in flood. By delaying his retreat General 


_ Kuropatkin has subjected his forces to defeat in detail 


' him to make a decisive stand at Liauyang. 


' army, and defeat would be a disaster. 


_ voluntarily. 


creases their opportunities of obtaining information. | 


For these reasons it seems probable that General 


Kuropatkin fortified the position with the intention of | 


holding it as long as possible, but there is no reason 
to suppose that he intended to risk his small 
army by allowing the Japanese to envelop it with their 
superior forces. He underrated their mobility, but 
withdrew as soon as he realised that the position had 
become untenable. On 31 July his rearguard retired to 
Haicheng, and two of his divisions were defeated by the 


| 


| 


and has lost heavily, but he has succeeded in checking 
the Japanese advance, and has conducted his retire- 
ment with considerable skill in the presence of superior 
forces. He has now three courses opento him. He 
can entrench himself at Liauyang, and endeavour to 
save his stores, operate against the Japanese armies 
while they are separated, and defeat them in detail, or 
delay them as long as possible, and retreat to Mukden and 
Thieling. Mukden, situated as it is in an open plain, 
does not offer any facilities for defence, but Thieling 
could be held. Nothing but necessity would cause 
Saving 
his stores would not compensate for the loss of his 
He may, of 
course, have no option, and be compelled to fight there, 
but it is hardly possible to suppose that he would do so 
Would anything be gained by attacking 
Kuroki in the mountains ? That has already been tried 
with indifferent results. An advance south would, even 
if successful, merely increase his difficulties, whereas 
by continuing his retreat, he would fall back upon 
reinforcements, and should eventually be in a position 
to resume the offensive with every prospect of success. 
There is no doubt that the Japanese intend to attack 
Liauyang, and at the same time menace General 
Kuropatkin’s communications. If he gives them the 
opportunity, they will endeavour to envelop his army 
by moving columns to threaten both his flanks, and, if 
possible, to intercept his line of communications. The 
containing forces on the south will probably fortify 


| their positions, and every man that can be spared will 


be moved to reinforce General Kuroki’s army, or sent 
by the Liau River west of Liauyang. We have already 
been told that they have weakened their forces at 
Haicheng, and the Chinese rumour is that reinforce- 
ments have been sent from there to Port Arthur, but it 
is much more probable that they have gone to strengthen 
General Kuroki’s army, or been sent north from Yinkau. 
There is a railway from Port Arthur to Haicheng, and 
some of the investing force could well be spared to re- 
inforce the field army. From Yinkau there is a line to 
Sing-min-ting, only 50 miles north-west of Mukden, 
whither there is a good road. The railway, however, 
runs through territory which the Chinese have declared 
to be neutral, and, though they might allow the Japanese 
to use it, other Powers, whose intervention would not 
be desirable, might object. Yet, in the present doubttul 
position of Chinese territory, it is very probable that 
they will risk it, as the line would be of such enor- 
mous advantage to them. There is a road from Niu- 
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chwang to Liauyang, to which diplomatic objection would 
not apply, and there is a rumour that a strong Japanese 
force has been sent along it. Troops could also be 
sent by the river, which would greatly facilitate the 
transport and supply. 

A strong Russian force is holding the crossing at 
Penn-si-hou, but it is reported that General Kuroki is 
constructing two bridges higher up the river. In the 
event of an attempt being made to cut the line of 
communications, the force employed must be strong 
enough to hold its own against General Kuropatkin’s 
army and any possible reinforcements from the north, 
otherwise it would be brushed aside, and produce no 
effect, as directly it cuts the Russian communications a 
general engagement must ensue. It would, of course, 
be supported by the containing forces which would 
attack simultaneously. 

A Chinese force 70,000 strong under General Youan- 
Chi-Kai, officered to a great extent by Japanese, is 
reported to have marched northwards west of the 
Liau River to act as an army of observation. General 
Ma has also a force in the same district. 

Bands of Chunchuses, accompanied by Japanese 
troops with mountain guns, are reported to be moving 
up the Liau River valley for the purpose of attacking 
the railway. They will probably cause considerable 
annoyance, and will compel the Russians to keep a 
large force to protect their communications, thus mate- 
rially reducing the effective strength at General Kuro- 
patkin’s disposal, but they are not likely to cause any 
serious damage. There is no authentic information as 
to the number of Japanese troops available for opera- 
tions against the main Russian army. They have been 
estimated at 250,000, but they may amount to 320,000. 
General Kuropatkin probably has about 140,c00 concen- 
trated near Liauyang, but the Russian quick-firing 
guns, now that they are properly handled, are said to 
be superior to the Japanese. We have not, as yet, had 
sufficient information to enable an opinion to be formed 
as to General Kuropatkin’s intentions, but, if he remains 
where he is, his position is likely to become critical. 


THE CITY. 


HE mid-August account on the Stock Exchange is 
generally found, from much experience, to be the 

most idle and uninteresting in all the year. After a 
start which promised to make the current account even 
more unsatisfactory than usual the market has wakened 
up, and if dealings are far enough from being active the 
general tone shows improvement, and the outlook for 
business after the termination of the holiday season seems 
brighter. There is unfortunately no disputing the fact 
that cash is much less plentiful than in the years before the 
national resources were curtailed by the Boer war, and be- 


_half of the year was up to the 


members, and it ensures a postponement of a generai 
election—a contingency which at one time seemed by 
no means remote. It is probable that within another 
month or two determined efforts will be made to induce 
real activity in the market because prices are really low 
and therefore Kaffirs are worthy the attention of those 
speculators who can afford to pay outright for what 
they buy and can wait for a good appreciation. Con- 
cerning West Australian mines there is not much to be 
said. This section is much discredited by the per- 
petual recurrence of one scandal after another, and 
although it contains a number of admirable shares 
which fulfil all the conditions of a good mining specu- 
lation the distrust with which the whole market is 
regarded gives them no fair chances. The Jungle is 
frankly weak, and Ashanti goldfields keep on their 
downward course. 

The end of hostilities would mean a quick rise 
of 5 points or more in Consols on the strength 
of the ‘*bear” commitments almost apart from 
every other consideration. What the Home Rail- 
way section also needs is the end of the war, which 
might restore trade and would certainly induce a 
better feeling in sympathy with the gilt-edged market. 
At present there is little investment support, earn- 
ings are more or less unsatisfactory, and it is un- 
fortunate for even the best class of Home Rail- 
way preference and ordinary stocks that a similar 
yield is obtainable on good Colonial Government 
and municipal account—the new Johannesburg Fours, 
for instance, which have come again into favour during 
the past few days, being quoted no higher than 
14 premium although the price includes six months’ 
dividend payable on 1 October. For Americans there 
is not much public support, and the present activity is 
due almost altogether to Wall Street manipulation. 
In Colonial railways there is not much activity, but 
the satisfactory dividend has drawn attention to 
Canadian Pacifics, which have advanced to over 
130. The Grand Trunk distribution for the first 
more general 
estimate—that is, the company can pay in full on the 
Guaranteed stock, but there is nothing left for the First 
Preference. A saving of £100,000 in working expenses 


| neutralised part of the heavy decrease in gross revenue, 


fore the partial cessation of gold production in the Trans- — 


vaal followed in the train of the war to accentuate the 
stringency. The decrease in the deposit and current 
accounts of the leading joint stock banks is eloquent 
of reduced resources. But some recent new issues of 
stock have proved that, while the public have become 
very discriminating, there is still more money about. 
Transactions would still have been restricted, not 
however to such an extent as has been witnessed, had 
there been no war in the East, nor fear that Russian 
disasters might produce a panic on the Continental 
bourses, nor reckless issue of gilt-edged stocks on a 
market suffering from impaired digestive faculties. City 
people are saying that the Russian navy in Asiatic waters 
has been rendered useless; Port Arthur, by all accounts, 
is near the point of capitulating ; the army is evidently 


and should the directors be able to save as much during 
the current period, it should have enough net revenue 
to meet the whole year’s interest on the Second Pre- 
ference stock. The Third’s chances are too pro- 
blematical to be discussed at present. Argentine 
railways are healthy but quiet apart from Pacifics and 
Rosarios, the best being again bought from Buenos 
Ayres. 


COLONIAL LIFE OFFICES AND INCOME-TAX. 


A T the suggestion of Sir H. S. King a clause was 
4 added to the Finance Bill, giving policy-holders in 


_ Indian and Colonial life assurance companies the same 


not in happy circumstances; and the birth of a son to the | 


Tsar may reconcile him and the Russian nation to forced 
intervention by the Powers in the near future. Confi- 
dence is slowly recovering because the monetary pro- 
spects look better, and in the South African mining 
mat ket there is a strong undertone consequent upon the 
assured provision of a supplementary supply of labour, 
mcre skilled than the original supply, the knowledge 
thit increased extraction and larger profits are promised 
from the introduction of tube mills, and the closing of 
Parliament for the autumn recess. This last removes 


the possibility of nasty questions on the part of Radical 


benefits in regard to rebate of Income-tax on premiums 
paid for life assurance as have for many years been 
granted to the policy-holders of offices in the United 
Kingdom. This new regulation is one which we have 
advocated on several occasions and is to be regarded 
with unqualified satisfaction. Doubtless the reason 
why abatement of income-tax on life assurance premiums 
was not allowed previously in connection with assurances 
in Colonial offices is that when provision as to rebate was 
made in 1853, there were no Indian or Colonial offices 
doing business in this country. At the present time 
there are no less than seven Colonial companies with 
branch offices in this country. There are several 
other Indian and Colonial companies which, while 
having no branches in this country, have many policy- 
holders here who effected their assurances when in 
India and the Colonies, and who continue to pay 
the premiums on their policies. It was apparently 
the case of policy-holders who had effected assurances 
abroad and «who continue to pay premiums from 
this country which weighed most with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in causing him to agree to the new 
arrangement. The provisions apply equally to Colonial 
companies seeking new business in the United Kingdom 
and remove the very serious handicap from which they 
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formerly suffered. When a man does not pay more 
than one-sixth of his income for life assurance premiums, 
or deferred annuities, he can claim rebate of Income-tax 
on the whole amount expended in this way. This 
means that if he pays £100 to a life office, the actual 
cost of his life assurance is only £95, so long as 
Income-tax is at the rate of 1s. in the #. In order to 
attract policy-holders it was therefore necessary for the 
Colonial companies to be able to give as great benefits 
for £95 as the home offices could give for £100. 
Doubtless many policy-holders failed to recognise this 
point, but a considerable amount of dissatisfaction was 
felt when claims for rebate of tax on premiums were 
disallowed by Income-tax commissioners. 

The companies whose policy-holders will benefit by 
the change are the Canada Life, Citizens’, Colonial 


Mutual, Independent Order of Foresters, Mutual of — 


Australasia, National Mutual of Australasia, and Sun 
Life of Canada: these societies all have branches in the 
United Kingdom. The Australian Mutual Provident, 
the extension of which to this country was at one time 


seriously contemplated, has many policy-holders over — 


here and several other offices are in a similar position. 


The granting of rebate will doubtless have the effect of | 
making the best of the Colonial companies stronger | 


competitors of home offices than they were before ; but 
even though they have been placed on an equal footing, 
very few of the Colonial companies can compare favour- 
ably with the best of the British offices. 

The change is likely to be felt the most seriously by 
the life offices in this country which come from the 
United States. The Inland Revenue authorities cannot 
allow rebate of tax on the premiums paid to these com- 
panies : they remain, therefore, in the same position as 
the Colonial offices were formerly in having to give for 
£95 the same benefits which British offices give for 
4,100, if they are to attract discriminating assurants. 
It may be safely said that these companies do not attract 
discriminating assurants, since their sources of surplus 


and their bonus results do not compare well with the * 


returns of ordinary British companies, even without 
the abatement of Income-tax in favour of the latter. 
We believe that the Mutual of New York pays to its 
policy-holders in this country the amount of the rebate 
which they could claim if they were assured in British 
companies. Whether the Mutual deducts this rebate 
from the bonuses, or how it manages to pay it, is a 
mystery which we have never been able to solve. The 


New York Life and the Equitable U.S. give no such | 


abatement to their policy-holders since they assert that, 
if they were to do so, they would subject themselves to 
heavy penalties for infringing a law of the State of New 
York, prohibiting discrimination between policy-holders 
or treating one policy-holder better than another. 


THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 
(Concluding article). 


REPTON SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED 1557 BY SiR JOHN Port. 
Rev. Lioner Forp. 


HEADMASTER, 
APPOINTED, 1901. 


REPTON presents a curiously complete picture in 
miniature of all the elements that have contributed 
to education throughout English history. The history 
of Repton dates back far into the past. Omitting the 
more or less mythical traces of Roman settlement and 
influence, we know that in the times of the Heptarchy 
Repton was the capital of Mercia and already in 669 
had a noted monastery and abbey where several of the 
royal line were buried. It was sacked by the Danes 
and the monastery destroyed in 874, but before 
one hundred years had elapsed another church had 
risen on the ruins, whose foundations probably still 


remain and form the crypt of the beautiful existing | 


parish church. 


Poetry and romance are not wanting | 


| 


and many legends have woven themselves round the — 
two local saints, S. Guthlac and S. Wystan, to whom 


the church is dedicated. The church, with a fine tower 
and steeple, has been recently restored, and contains 
“excellent specimens of all stages of English styles from 
Saxon to Perpendicular. The priory was rebuilt some 
4ime in the middle of the twelfth century and flourished 


_ masters would envy. 


down to the dissolution of the lesser monastic houses 
in 1536, a fate in which Repton Priory shared. The 
priory buildings and site passed to the Thacker family 
till 1557 when the site was sold to Sir John Port 
for his school: the legendary, the ecclesiastical, the 
monastic had all contributed something and left their 
impress on Repton: it used the vitalising influence of 
the Renaissance in the person of the founder to seize on 
these materials for educational uses. The school arch, 
admitting to the school yard, is the old gatehouse of 
the priory ; the old infirmary now constitutes the hall and 
headmaster’s house ; the foundations of the fine priory 
church as distinct from the parish church were recently 
laid bare ; in the centre of the new school buildings the 
house known as the priery and the old big school over 
it occupy the central site of the old priory buildings 
which were almost entirely destroyed by Gilbert Thacker 
in 1553. On a report that Queen Mary was bringing 
back the monastic orders he declared that ‘‘he would 
destroy the nest for fear the birds should build there 
again.” As Dr. Pears said in his address at the school 
tercentenary in 1857, what John Lyon (yeoman) and 
Lawrence Sheriffe (grocer) did for Harrow and Rugby, 
that Sir John Port (Knight of the Bath) did for Repton. 

Port came of a long line of Chester merchants, his 
father was judge of the King’s Bench in 1525, and 
from his daughter are descended the present Lord 
Gerard and the Earls of Loudon and Carnarvon, 
hereditary governors of the school. Sir John Port by 
his will in 1557 left lands to trustees with directions to 
find a priest well learned and graduate, and freely to 
keep a grammar school in Etwall or Repton, also an 
usher, the salary of each was to be £20and £10 a year 
respectively. The trustees bought the site cf the Priory 
from the Thackers and thereon erected the first school 
buildings. Port’s foundation, as so often in similar 
cases, included a hospital or almshouses: this was 
founded at Etwall, whose manor and impropriate 
rectory Henry VIII. had granted to Port’s father. In 
1622 James by royal letters patent incorporated the 
two charities in one foundation; but they are now 
separate so far as management goes—though of the 
present endowment of £2,500 £00 goes to Etwall. 

Though Thacker sold the priory site to the school, he 
retained the present hall, at the end of the schoolyard, 
as his own house, and trouble ensued. The legal papers 
and briefs of counsel in the proceedings which Thacker 
commenced in Chancery have recently been discovered : 
there were fisticuffs between the Thacker of the day and 
the ‘‘Schollers”, and assaults between their elders: 
the low wall and gate-post at the lower end of the 
schoolyard still bear witness to the compromise arranged 
by the commissioner sent down by the Court of 
Chancery to take depositions in 1663 and to settle 
the matter: a more adequate solution came in 1728 
when Mary Thacker, the last of the line, left the Hall 
to Sir Robert Burdett of Foremark, and the school 
shortly afterwards acquired the Hall as a residence for 
the headmaster. 

During the eighteenth century the school prospered : 
Dr. Prior (1767-1779) raised the numbers to over two 
hundred, and there were many boarders who had to 
‘*table”, lodge in the village. But when Dr. Pears 
succeeded in 1854 the number had again sunk to under 
fifty. What Thring did for Uppingham and Arnold for 
Rugby, Pears did for Repton: he not only gave it 
material prosperity, placed it on a sound financial basis, 
got houses built and a handsome school chapel erected, 
but he infused the best of the new educational ideals 
into the place and launched it on its career as a great 
public school. The numbers now are about three 
hundred and cannot grow till more houses are 
built: for a school of this size Repton has pro- 
bably the finest buildings in England: the Pears 
memorial or big school, and class rooms under- 
neath, the class rooms and music room hard by, the 
pavilion, the chapel, as recently enlarged in memory 
of Old Reptonians who fell in the war, holding up 
to 400—not to mention the fine cricket field bounded by 
the old Priory wall, and the recently builded Hall 
orchard, all make an environment which most head- 
The policy has wisely been 
adopted in recent years of acquiring the freehold of the 
school buildings : in 1890 and 1891 the freeho!d of the 
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Hall, the Hall orchard, and the cricket field were all 
purchased, and Mr. Ford is extending the same policy 
to the boarding houses. Mr. Estridge’s house has 
recently been bought for the school and has been 
brought up to the Board of Education requirements in 
matters of arrangement and space—a plan which we 
would that other public schools, for instance Eton, could 
be induced to follow with regard to the existing houses. 
The fine old ‘*‘ big school”, some of us remember so 
well, is now a sixth form library. 


The curriculum is uniform up to remove, when the | 
bifurcation into classical and modern commences, the | 


only difference being that in the lower school boys 
intended for the modern side take German in lieu of 


Greek. The upper portion of the sixth form specialise | 


for scholarship work. Successful educational features 
are the army class, which under Mr. Macfarland has 
done good work, and the engineering shop, which is 
under Mr. Stephenson Peach. Repton was the first 
school to have a regular engineering department, and 


Mr. Peach’s services have since been requisitioned by | 


other schools. The engineering class numbers about 


thirty, and half the work of the class is done in school | 
hours, haif in playtime ; as a practical matter the shops | 


enable the boys to turn out their own motor bicycles 
and one motor car has already appeared. This is all 
a sign of the times : 
if before long knowledge of mechanics will be the one 
condition of existence, and boys will have no time for 
any education but how to manage taps, pipes, and 


inquiry. 


indeed in a general way it looks as | 


wires. In this connexion Mr. Ford holds the view with | 
which we entirely agree that the great modern danger | 


is the growing supremacy of a scientific, as against 
a literary, curriculum: that provided the basis of 
education is literary the modern subjects can be made, 
with care and development, as effective at any rate for 
a good many boys as the classical. 

Mr. Ford emphasises as the two most important 


are in no way responsible for it but in fact Mr. Surtees’ 
work is carried on in close connexion with the school. 

Certainly at one time within recent years the school 
interests were too entirely athletic; Mr. Ford is never 
likely to eliminate athletics from their proper place, but 
his intellectual influence has already revived the stan- 
dard of scholarship in the school, and we confidently 
anticipate great things from Mr. Ford and from Repton 
under his strong stimulating rule. 


THE CHANTREY COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


HE Chantrey Committee has done its work and 
issued its report with the most business-like 
promptitude. It was appointed on 1 July ; the report 
was ready for the Press on 8 August. And those who 
were present during the committee’s sittings, or who 
read the evidence to be issued shortly, will bear witness 
that this remarkable despatch was not gained at the 
expense of thoroughness. Witnesses were treated 
with the greatest patience and attention, and no time 
was lost, because the members of the committee 
brought intelligence and fairness to bear upon the 
It is extremely doubtful whether this atmo- 
sphere would have been possible in a court of law, 
where questions touching art at all are apt to be 
debated with grotesque misunderstanding. No one 
could wish for a fairer judge and assessors than Lord 
Crewe and his colleagues, and the committee was saved 
from the slips that a perfectly well-intentioned bench of 
laymen might fall into by the presence upon it of men 
who have a practical knowledge of art and connoisseur- 
ship. 
Their task, with regard to the past administration of 
the fund, was to this extent an easy one, that outside 


_ the Academy itself critical opinion, with an unexampled 


features of the present work at Repton, the position of | 


the Prefects andthe religious influence which a clerical 
headmaster is able to bring to bear. Repton has 
always been a markedly successful school in the athletic 
world: the home of the cricketing Fords, of the Palairets, 
of C. B. Fry, athletics have counted for a great deal 


in the school life for the last thirty vears and possibly at | 


the expense of other things. This being so, to entrust 
authority for discipline to the Sixth Form, who might 
not be distinguished athletes, was not the best system. 
The modern prefects are few in number, somewhat 
over a dozen: their choice rests with the headmaster 
alone and that choice is determined by the two con- 


siderations of influence and responsibility: generally | 
the prefects will come from near the top of the school | 


and will be more or less prominent in the athletic world 


also: but not of necessity : the prefects make a solemn | 


declaration—a sort of oath of office each term, and have 
much social and moral responsibility entrusted to them, 
as well as many valuable privileges. A headmaster 
can probably have more intimate intercourse and speak 
more confidentially with a steady but vigorous and 
influential boy than with anyone. On the work of the 
prefects acting in close consultation with the headmaster 
the moral tone of the school must largely depend. To 
the religious influence Mr. Ford also attaches great 
importance : it forms a centre, a motive round which 
all else moves : 
in talking to boys with an absence of that diffidence, 
which a layman, at any rate an English layman, would 
probably always feel. 

There are many other developments which we have 
little space to notice, fresh science premises are to be 
begun shortly at a cost of from six to seven thousand 
pounds. There is a strong volunteer corps of about 
100 boys all pledged to have a training in camp 
annually ; and Mr. Ford has himself introduced sys- 
tematic physical drill for the whole school, under a 
qualified instructor. 


a clergyman can handle religious topics | 


The connexion of Old Reptonians with the school has | 


of late been much fostered and developed, and the 
O.R. Association now numbers 1,100 members, who 
have an annual reunion at Repton in the summer on 
the day after Speech Day. Mention must also be 
made of Mr. Surtees’ successful private preparatory 
school now moved to Repton: the school authorities 


unanimity, condemned the collection formed both for 
the greater part of what it contains, and still more for 
what it has omitted. The report of the committee re- 
affirms all this in diplomatic terms ; the neglect of great 
men, the exclusive regard for the Academy exhibitions, 
the disregard of other exhibitions whether in London or 
outside of it, the neglect of means other than exhibitions 
of obtaining works of art, the ignoring of foreigners 
working in this country, and finally the rut of mediocrity 
in which selection has run. The results of the present 
machinery or of the spirit in which it has been worked 
are, with all possible gentleness, unmistakably con- 
demned. 

This being so, the question, we may imagine, posed 
itself before the Committee, ‘‘ Is this record of twenty- 
eight years bad enough, and is the Academical 
machinery so inherently vicious, that we should be 
justified in recommending the taking away of the 
administration from the Academy, and putting it 
in other hands?” To this question it may be 
gathered that their answer was ‘‘ Unless we have 
distinct evidence of corrupt motives for the unsatis- 
factory action of the successive Councils, we shall 
hardly be justified, at so early a date, in altering the 
machinery completely ; we must rather attempt to. 
mend the existing machine.” There was here, perhaps, 
an unfortunate influence from the associations of a word. 
No one asserts ‘‘ corruption” in the sense that the 
Academicians as a body met together and swore to 
back one another up in buying works only in the 
Academy, with an eye to a possible gain to themselves. 
What is certain is that bias and laxity and ignorance 
or forgetfulness of the terms of the will, and a strong 
preconception as to what Chantrey ought to have 
meant to will, had very much the same effect as such 
a proceeding; the Council built up for themselves 
under these influences a set of regulations and customs. 
of purchase which defeated the testator’s intention, and 
had the effect, one and all, of rendering the trust a 
prize-fund for Academy exhibitions. That, bluntly, is 
the truth, and whatever we call the steps by which it 
has come about, the perversion of the trust, resulting 
from a forced reading of the will, has been as complete 
as if there had been a definitely corrupt transaction. 
That there has been sailing near the wind in certain of 
the more charitable purchases no one really doubts, and 
a member of the Academy asserted in evidence that a. 
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picture of his own was not bought because he insisted 
on sending it, not to the Academy, but to another 
exhibition. I say all this, because the Committee in 
their report clear the Academy from all imputation ‘‘ of 
corrupt or interested motives”. This is technically 
correct, because in a matter where direct evidence is 
almost impossible, no evidence was offered, nor is it 
probable that anyone wished to press charges in this 
direction. But to say that the motives of the Academy 


were not ‘‘interested”, in the sense that wherever an | 


alternative presented itself the Council chose the course 


that suited best the convenience and interest of their | 


own body, and least the interest of the nation, would 
be, it seems to me, contrary to the facts. 

Rightly or wrongly, however, the Committee de- 
cided that there was not a case for recommending a 
complete change in the purchasing authority. They 
content themselves with pointing out the injurious effect 
upon range of purchase of the various regulations and 
customs to which reference has been made, and for 
which there is no authority in the will. And they find 
the root of the mischief in the cumbrous nature of a 
committee of selection numbering ten besides the 
President, as is the case with the Council of the Royal 
Academy. In place of this, various schemes of devolu- 
tion were proposed ; thus Mr. Sargent and others were 
in favour of one purchaser as opposed to a committee. 
The scheme adopted in the report is that of a committee 
of three, the President, an Academician to be nominated 
by the Council, and an Associate to be nominated by the 
body of Associates ; the tenure of office to be five years. 

Given that the purchases are to be made by an 
academical committee, this is probably as good a 
scheme as could be devised. It increases the personal 
responsibility of the purchasers, and at the same time 
greatly increases their flexibility as a body. It brings 
in an elective element, and makes it just possible that 
one of the younger men among the Associates should 
obtain a voice in the purchases. I say possible, because 
it must be remembered that by no means all the: 
Associates are young men in touch with the outside 
world. Everything really depends on whether the 
Academy adopts this scheme in the spirit in which it is 
conceived. Adopted with good will, and applied with 
good will, it ought to produce a vast improvement on 
the past history of the trust. Ifthe scheme should be 
adopted, the first appointments will enlighten us on the 
chances of such improvement. Certain objections will 
no doubt be pointed out from the Academy side. The 
claims on the time of the Academician and Associate will be 
considerable, without remuneration, and also on their 
power of braving unpopularity and criticism. Works 
by men chosen for the onerous and invidious post will 
moreover be excluded from being purchased during 
their term of office, and there is the other minor diffi- 
culty that the Associate may, during the five years, 
‘become eligible as a full Academician. 

I note these smaller points without laying emphasis 
upon them. I think we may all welcome the report of the 
‘Committee as a genuine and not unhopeful attempt to re- 
form the administration of the Trust within the Academy, 
and wishitsuccess. My own conviction, however, remains 
that the really satisfactory solution for the management 
-of what has become a national collection would be to take 
it out of the hands of one of the exhibiting societies of 
artists and place it in quite disinterested hands, those 
of the director of a modern department of the National 
Gallery. I believe that if the Committee had seen fit 
to lead the evidence in this direction they would 


have found critical opinion to be generally in favour | 


of such a solution, and even think that the Academy, 
if it gives fair trial to the scheme actually recom- 
mended, may come to be glad to be relieved of this 
function in favour of a trained director whose time 
and thoughts can be given freely to the work. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is likely to be some time before 
this inquiry is repeated, and it is therefore to be 
regretted that in the judgment of the Committee things 
were not ripe for a radical change, which, doubtless, 
some day will be brought about. In the meantime there 
‘1s a check upon the Academy administration which the 


Trustees of the National Gallery ought in justice to the | 
_that what people really seek in their holidays is a 


nation to seek powers to obtain ; namely a power of 
selection, se far as the National Gallery is con- 


_ pleasure, and gives them most satisfaction. 


cerned, among the works offered by the Chantrey 
Trustees. 

I write these hasty notes on a first reading of the 
Report, and before the evidence has been printed, on 
which there may be something to say later on, as well 
as on minor points in the Report itself. 

D. S. MacCo.t. 


THE SAMENESS OF **A CHANGE”, 


()F holidays most enjoyed by the multitude, it may 
be said generally that ‘* Plus ¢a change, plus 
cest la méme chose”. It is usually supposed that 
when people are planning a holiday their object is to 
secure as complete a change of scene and surroundings 
as it is possible for them to get. They themselves 
think so, and this would be the first and most facilely 
stated reason they would give if they were asked why 
they wanted a holiday. The desire to get away from 
work, and to be free from business obligations of time, 
seasons, and appointments, appears to be expressed 
best by describing it as a wish for change. Health is 
also supposed, often with a touch of superstition, to be 
connected somewhat mysteriously with a change of 
scene. Then evidently there must be benefit for a 
town-dweller to escape from the impure atmosphere of 
the town, its dirt and noise, into the pure air, cleanli- 
ness and quiet of the country or the seaside. All this 
seems best summed up in the common phrase that a 
complete change is best for everybody, and is therefore 
the thing most craved when a man begins to think of 
holidays for himself and his family belongings. But it 
is probable there is some mistake about this, and that 
after all complete change is not so much desired by us as 
we think and would not be so good for us as we imagine 
if we had it. Why should we fancy the more complete 
the change the more beneficial the holiday, and the 
happier we should be for it, when we are for eleven 
months of the year so tenaciously conservative that the 
most disastrous thing that could happen to us would 
be a complete change of living? If it were forced upon 
us it would be resented as punishment, and if we were 
at liberty to bring about the revolution ourselves we 
should discover that we were so wedded to our 
accustomed modes of life that we could not imagine 
ourselves comfortable if they were totally changed, and 
therefore we should be undecided as to what other 
totally different ways of: passing our time would be 
more agreeable tous. Men and women in civilisation 
retain many of the primitive instincts of animals, 
children, and savages, and these get on quite well with 
what they are accustomed to day after day, and never 
worry because they cannot do something to-morrow 
which did not occupy them yesterday. Without going 
further back than a century, our forefathers got on 
very well with the minimum of change in their habits ; 
they did not often take holidays for a change ; they 
lived and died at a good old age without having 
worried themselves in seeking changes of scene. Old 
people’s chances of life are increased by steadily living 
in the same manner, and change would be the most 
likely thing to kill them. Women, in spite of their 
being the mutable sex, whose lives have a greater 
actuarial value than men’s, desire and take change less 
than men do; and there are vast numbers of the 
women in working-class society to whom nothing is 


| more irksome than to have to take part in pleasures to 


which they are not accustomed. In short the lower 
you go in the scale of general intelligence, culture and 
refinement, the less desire of change is found. Imper- 
turbable sameness and not change is their ideal of 
This is the 
explanation of their restricted range of eating and 


| drinking. What are delicacies to people of the more 


cultured classes are disgusting to them, and, if they 
are offered to them, are refused with the most perfect 
fastidiousness ever to be met with in matters of the 
table. Indeed a complete change of diet would be 
completely abhorrent to anybody ; and this is equally 
true of the change of occupation which we call holiday 
making. 

Our popular seaside resorts are the best evidence 


change which consists as far as possible of the plea- 
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sures they are accustomed to take at home. If these 
are not furnished, the place obtains the reputation 
of being dull. The multitudes who live in towns 
flock together to make up similar multitudes on the 
beach. There must be similar entertainments and 
amusements to those provided in town; the bands on 
the pier are simply a reminiscence of the band in the 
park at home: the marine library furnishes the same 
kind of literary fare with which the middle-class young 
woman in all her grades can apparently never be sated: 
even the amusement of shopping, of which ladies profess 
to be wearied in town, is resumed with all the ease and 
eagerness which come from the exercise of an art 
with which one is familiar and which is always taken 
up with enthusiasm. Is it the call of nature, the call 
of the wild, which sounds in the ears of those who 
flock to the sea-shore? That will hardly be the con- 
clusion of a fair investigation of the people in their 
favourite haunts. The fact of their being there in such 
numbers is against it. The lover of nature is not a 
gregarious person when he is indulging the pursuit of 
the beloved object. Solitude enthralls him: and soli- 
tude is precisely what would bore the crowds who 
leave no room for movement on the sands, and who 
cluster round an empty bandstand as if longing for the 
companionship of the ghostly troops of bygone holiday 
makers. The wide spaces of air and sky are no more 
than ‘‘fresh air”; the sea can be bathed and paddled 
in ; the beach is a fine sand heap for the children to dig 
in. They are found there and treated as accessory ; 
but the true delights are the crowds and the familiar 
elements which make up for them a holiday at the 
Crystal Palace or Earl’s Court. With almost pathetic 
truth Calverley’s old City clerk, taking an unaccus- 
tomed holiday, turns away his eyes from sea and sky, 
unfolds with a sigh of enjoyment his ‘‘ Morning 
Herald ” and thinks pleasantly of the Camden Hill *bus. 
Not many seek refreshment for tired mind and body 
in the rural scenes which Jie around a popular seaside 
resort. An excursion is made if at all in the familiar 
brakes of the beanfeaster, and we need not say to 
anyone who knows the ways of the seaside sojourner 
that he hastens to supply all the other incidents of the 
beanfeast. 

We have no particular desire to view unsympatheti- 
cally the enjoyments of the holiday maker. We are 
only contesting the thoughtless opinion that what people 
seek in holiday is a complete change ; and maintaining 
that what they really wander from home for is to find 
a little glorified the elements of life with which they are 
familiar. They know what suits them best and this 
is what it is. It is not to find fault but to establish 
a point that we have studied the matter. It would be 
a subsidiary proof if we dwelt on the fact that more 
pretentious holiday makers who do, as far as possible, 
make a complete change in their holidays from their ordi- 
nary life often find that they have treated familiarity too 
disdainfully ; and they return to the accustomed modes 


with a sharpened appetite. This is their reward for the | 


boredom they have undergone, and the lowlier holiday 
maker if he does not get the same benefit of return has 
at all events protected himself in the meantime from 
ennui with more success. We have heard of a certain 
humble family in London which has proved by experi- 
ence that there must be sameness in change for the 
enjoyment of holidays. Its members have what many 
of us would call the advantage of going, if they wish, 
to spend their holidays in and about a farm situate in 
a beautiful country at the most pleasant time of the 
year—the time of harvest. Yet after several experi- 
ments the country has been pronounced too dull; and 
now each year London is left with joyful anticipations 
of the crowded pleasures of London-by-the-Sea, or of 
some fjother swarming South Coast resort which may 
be trusted not to strike too painfully the chord of 
the unaccustomed. 


MUSICAL ANECDOTAGE. 


A WRITER on music, whose works we recently 
4 noticed in these columns, gave what he, poor 
man, supposed to be a copy of the criticism to which 


Herr Dudelsack was subjected when that now cele- . 


brated composer first made an appearance before a 
London public. He omitted, however, an anecdote 
which is highly characteristic if not of the Breslau 
master at any rate of the Breslau master’s agent. 
That Herr Dudelsack had not yet completed his twelfth 
year and the incident had not therefore occurred—to say 
this is merely to trifle with a grave subject and forms 
no excuse for Mr. C. L. Graves, who could, we doubt 
not, have invented the story as ingeniously as any per- 
son living. We hasten to give the tale in extenso lest 
fame be lost to Herr Dudelsack and profit to the agent 
—the latter a painstaking, industrious and inventive 
man. 

The Breslau master, it appears, was engaged at a 
prodigious fee to conduct seven or eight of his own 
massive oratorios at Queen’s Hall with Handel's 
** Israel in Egypt”’ thrown in as a sop for the palates of 
those who, still remaining in heathen darkness, prefer 
a lighter style of music. Only a selection from Herr 
Dudelsack’s ‘‘ Building of Babylon” was given, the 
curtailment being rendered necessary by the length of 
the passage depicting the building of the Tower. The 
beginning of this, picturing the laying of the founda- 
tions, unfortunately lies too low for any existing instru- 
ments, but amidst perfect silence the audience with the 
aid of Mr. Jacques’ analytical programme and Herr 
Dudelsack’s gestures were enabled to grasp the com- 
poser’s intentions. The middle portion, which falls 
within the range of modern instruments, calls for 
little comment. It rather resembled a Bach fugue and 
was coldly received. The third section, however, 
stirred the most violent enthusiasm. For upwards of 
two hours the audience dozed or watched the composer's 
gymnastics, the more imaginative tracing the glorious 
soundless melody as it ascended beyond the stars and 
the sun. After this an interval of ten minutes was 
allowed to awaken the players and the concert con- 
cluded triumphantly with a solitary chord painting the 
downfall of the tower. The effect was electric. Each 
player sounded what note he pleased as long as he 
pleased until the conductor’s baton, volumes of his 
score, the desk, his coat, waistcoat, collar and tie 
warned the artistes that the ordeal was over. 

Herr Dudelsack was recalled 517 times, and then 
vaulting into a motor-car (which stood ready in front of 
the platform) he hastened to Pagani’s. There he made 
a light luncheon of several plates of soup, two salmon 
cooked whole, a leg of mutton, five beefsteaks, and 
cheese. Having only five minutes to despatch this 
repast he put the fruit, coffee, ices &c. in his pocket, 
mounted the motor-car (which stood ready, with petro- 
leum up, at the side of his table), and in less than no 
time was back in Queen’s Hall—one waiter unfortu- 
nately being killed and two customers permanently dis- 
abled. It is a pleasing symptom of Herr Dudelsack’s 
generosity, however, that his agent is prepared to 
receive subscriptions in aid of the widow and the 
sufferers. 

There being only two hours and a half to spare 
before the beginning of ‘‘ Israel”” Herr Dudelsack, the 


, justly famed Breslau master, immediately proceeded to 


assure himself that the hall had been swept, the band- 
parts properly placed, that the money-takers were ready 
in their boxes and the refreshments of the right quality. 
About the band-parts the Breslau maestro is most par- 
ticular ; as is wel! known he secures striking effects in 
the ‘‘ Hailstone” chorus and ‘‘ The horse and his rider” 
by giving the bass instruments the treble or upper parts 
and the upper instruments the lower parts, and insist- 
ing on all the singers and players turning their music 
upside down. The result shows how completely right 
was the late Sir G. Macfarren when he declared that 
Handel and Bach foresaw all that was to be done in 
music; for in the most excruciating moments one 
fancies one is hearing some of the latest music 
of Richard Strauss. The Breslau chef was engaged 
in tasting the refreshments when a carpet-sweeper 
humbly approached him with an ashen countenance. 
It appeared that a bar was missing from each 
of the parts. ‘‘Leave that to me” said the wit 
from Breslau, and all laughed at his readiness. The: 
soprano was put in a cupboard; chorus and orchestra 
fled; and in less than three hours the Breslau herr 
announced the completion of his task. It had. been 
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rendered the more difficult as it consisted of a bar’s 
rest for all concerned. ‘‘ Thank heaven, it is done— 
and so am I” said the wit, and all laughed. The 
soprano was set at liberty and the concert proceeded. 
Herr Dudelsack did not shrink: he beat the missing 
bar firmly. At the end of the first part the chairman 
of the festival described Herr Dudelsack’s achievement 
to the audience ; he was recalled 517 times—making a 
total for the day of 1,034 recalls—and retired to write 
an oratorio for next morning’s concert. This master, 
so young, is verily a marvel ! 

Who dares to lift his voice and say we are not a 
musical nation? Did we not for years get on with an 
occasional Handel oratorio, and still seldomer, 
orchestral concert; did not the writings of our best 


| 
an | 
' than all remnants of reason desert him. 


known musical authors consist of such stuff as the | 


above? And to-day do we not hear loud protests 
against such an iniquity as a permanent opera, do not 
our white-beards mourn over the lost glorious days of 
Mendelssohn and the Philharmonic ; and have we not 
Mr. Crowest with his book on the Wit and Humour 
and Anecdotes of Musicians, a book in which the old 
stale stuff is for the thousandth time retailed ? Iam not 
in the secrets of the Walter Scott Publishing Co., but I 
admit I should like to know in a year’s time how many 
copies of this book have been sold. If the number 
exceeds a thousand, then it will indeed be time to lay 
down our hopes and turn to some trade or art, if trade 


or art there be, towards which the English world has | 


not taken up so firmly a position of Philistine antagonism. 
Why should all these anecdotes, most of them point- 
less, many absolutely silly, most again demonstrably 
untrue, be fathered on musicians? Why should the 
more intelligent part of the community be led to believe 
that all musicians are illiterate, without humour and 
so easily credulous that any inane falsehood—no matter 
how many times it has been repeated—is regarded as a 
serious addition to serious musical literature ? 


_ stories have any point. 


Before dealing with Mr. Crowest’s book in particular, — 


let us consider for a moment the general question of 
the authenticity of these stories. They consist of witty 
rejoinders, humorous remarks and remarkable _inci- 
dents. They must be known to all the world. For 
years they formed the staple of English musical 
journals ; the musical notes of the ordinary press 
largely consisted of them; and they go the rounds as 
merrily as ever. How many are there that rest on 
any sort of trustworthy authority? For example, 
Handel is said to have ordered dinner for four at a 
tavern, and when the landlord asked when the company 
would arrive he got for reply the order to serve up the 
dinner at once—‘‘ Iam de gompany.” So far as I have 
been able to trace there is not an atom of authority for 
this. I do not believe he said the serpent, a harsh, 


croaking instrument, was not the serpent ‘‘ vat seduced | 


Eve”. 
harpsichord because the beauty of the accompaniment 
drew attention from the singing he possibly asked for 
the date of the jump, ‘‘ for more people will come to see 
you jump than to hear you sing ”—possible ; but the 
source of the story is unknown. There are dozens of 
Handel stories, some of them good ones, some un- 
doubtedly true ; but many are merely fatuous, obviously 
built up by dull brains working on hearsay and un- 
worthy of a moment's credence. 
are fewer and less amusing. 


When a singer threatened to jump on his | 


The Haydn stories | 
It required no greateffort | 


of wit to remark, apropos of the crash in the slow | 


movement of the ‘‘ Surprise”” symphony, that it would 


make the sleepy old ladies jump; yet this bright | 
reverently from | 


observation has been handed on 
biographer to biographer as an illustration of Haydn’s 
wonderful freshness and humour. It is the perennial 
freshness and unconscious humour of the biographers 
themselves that are really wonderful. I remember reading 
many years since an explanation of the method by which 
Haydn became a great master of orchestration. If in 
doubt about a passage he had only to ring a bell, the 
orchestra trooped in, the piece was played, and Haydn 
learnt what he wanted to know. The necessity of such 
a trifle as band parts had not occurred to the luminous 
writer, and he was undismayed by any mental picture 
of twenty bandsmen, strings, and wood-wind and brass, 
crowding round a page of Haydn’s minute handwriting, 
with perhaps the drummer gazing anxiously over their 


shoulders. Even now learned doctors in music will un- 
blushingly get up before audiences of the Illiterate 
Society and the like and in the midst of a profound 
dissertation on consecutive fifths cheerfully relate 
Haydn’s experiences in crossing the Channel—apropos 
of course of the painful truth that consecutive fifths 
occur in one of the London symphonies. The 
Haydn anecdotes are nearly all apocryphal, and when 
they are true they are trite. Reading them, a musical 
critic cannot help trembling for his own sanity. 
Possibly few of us are completely sane to begin with— 
else we would never become musical critics ; but allow- 
ing that a writer is up to the average Bedlam standard 
it seems as if no sooner does he turn his hand to music 
Consider 
another story of Haydn. The biographer, after dis- 
missing twenty symphonies and a dozen quartets in 
half-a-dozen lines, devotes three or four pages to an 
account of Haydn’s visit to S. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
after quoting Haydn’s memorandum of a double chant 
sung there, he invariably, inevitably observes that he has 
beautified it in setting it down from memory. The 
biographer does not know, or has forgotten, the way in 
which chants used to be sung in English churches until 
a very short time ago; and the effort of telling a 
musical anecdote so dulls whatever intelligence he may 
ever have possessed that it never occurs to him to 
search for an explanation of Haydn’s grace notes. 

The Bach stories cannot find vouchers, nor the 
Mozart nor Beethoven stories—not, at least, when the 
Most of those that we may 
accept as true are vapid, brainless. The reason is not 
far to seek. As a rule the fine musicians have not 
been men of extraordinarily ready wit, and they have, 
I believe, said very few good things. And unfortu- 
nately these few good things do not appear to have 
fallen on the ears of Boswells: they bear every sign of 
having been worked on by clumsy hands directed by a 
bumpkin’s brain. I wonder how many of my readers 
have ever taken their courage in both hands and boldly 
read two or three dozen horse-racing stories. Or 
better still, have any of them ever taken a meal in the 
bar of some wayside inn and listened to the conversa- 
tion (about horses, naturally) of ostlers and grooms ? 
The stories told in print or by word of mouth are ever- 
lastingly the same, without interest, pungency, point 
or redeeming touch of humour: it suffices that horses 
are concerned. The conversation of bandsmen is on 
the same level, only it is musicians that are concerned. 
Now nearly all the true—or presumably true—anec- 
dotes of distinguished composers, conductors, singers, 
&c., have filtered through groups of bandsmen, leaving 
whatever sense or point they had on the far side and 
coming to us tainted with the bandsmen’s inherent stu- 
pidity. And this is the twaddle that Mr. Crowest 
thinks it worth while to make a book of! Alas, Alas! 
when the Government was about it, why did it not pass 
an Act making it compulsory for every musician and 
every writer on music to go through a course of 
elementary education ? Joun F. RuNCIMAN. 


THE DUELS OF THRUSHES. 


HERE are, perhaps, no two birds more linked 
together in the chain of our thoughts than the 
thrush and the blackbird. So familiariy are they seen 
in one another’s company, and so much, in a way, are 
they alike, that the sight or song of either calls, by 
association, the other into being, even when, for the 
moment, it is not there. Nor is this so very often the 
case. Indeed the two are as inseparable, almost, 
within a reasonable proximity, as were Hermia and 
Helena in that ‘‘ school-days’ friendship”, the ties of 
which have been so sweetly set forth. They sit, silent 
or musical, in the same tree or group of sister trees, 
flit through the same glades, ‘‘ trip”, as Chaucer has it, 
out of the same ‘‘ bowers”’, and hop, ‘‘ cheek by jowl” 
sometimes, ‘‘on the smooth enamelled green” of our 
lawns. Sometimes, too, they fall in love, and marry, 
and on occasions—but I know not if it be afterwards— 
they fight. Which of them, when this happens, is 
likely to be the better bird I hesitate to say ; but the 
thrush, in spite of assertions to the contrary, is quite 


| 
AS 
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as bellicose as the blackbird. Indeed when two | again, the hopping about, now abreast, now in single , 
‘ throstle-cocks ” ‘‘square” there is, in general, less | file, goes on as before. Then one hops a little away, C 
of mere show, and more of actual cut and thrust in | turns, and with lowered head and fanned tail makes a ss 
their proceedings, than when a pair cf ‘‘ ouzel-cocks” | rush upon the other, who has himself hopped out at r 
do. Not that it is all in that simple, ‘‘undraped” right angles and stands, now, sideways to his foe. ad 
style—the style of Caesar as beautifully appraised by At the right moment, however, there is a quick d 
Cicero. I doubt, indeed, if the combats of any bird frontal movement, a rival fan of the tail, and the . 
are so save, perhaps, when they fight in trees, charging bird, sheering off almost in the moment of 4 
which are not a very suitable stage for pomp | contact, hops smoothly past his alert adversary, so f 
and formal display. Here often with thrushes | close that the one rich, black featherwork seems ie 
the epic will commence, and the action of it, during to melt in the other. Here, you would think, ie 
this first stage, is divided, almost equally, between | was a fine opportunity, for the bird that pes g 
branches and the air. Great is the whirr of just avoided the rush to throw himself “on oe j 
wings, desperate the doings, but, under such condi- | enemy’s exposed flank, but neither sow ner 
tions, little can be made out, and no just estimation | on any similar occasion is this manceuvre exe- . 
formed of the prowess of either hero. At length, how- | cuted. Instead, the apparently friendly hopping in b 
ever, one seems to have the worse and flies down into | company, with momentary warlike displays, recom- 5 
the surrounding sea of undergrowth. The other | mences ; nor is there ever an attack from ony ma teen ‘ 
follows, but perching on the rustic pale that skirts _ even from only just behind—though the bird in ee 

between woodland and meadow, trills, before descending | often turns sharply round, with the accustomed sprea - 
farther, a bar or two of triumph. This brings his | of the tail, as though apprehensive of this. Nothing <j 
adversary out upon the greensward, where, a second | happens at these close quarters but, when once the two e 
challenge having been pantomimically conveyed, he is | have got apart, any of the little warlike rushes of the al 
instantly joined by the indignant victor. For a moment | one upon the other may take"effect, though it is im- fc 
the two birds stand with a foot or so between them, | possible to say which of them is going to or not. When M 
proudly, erect, breast turned to breast, their glance as | the wave does break, then the birds spring up front to @ 
well as their whole poise and bearing speaking a | front, and rise scratching and pecking, each one trying 4 
mutual defiance. Both, then, lower their heads, make | to overtop his adversary, until both come fluttering and , 
a little run at each other, and as they meet, fly up, tumbling down. Often before they close, the rivals fly Ds 


grapple, and fail to the ground. 
struggle together there, each one as he gets upper- 
most seizing the other by neck or scalp and trying to 
hold him down. Then, again, they rise buoyant, but 
soon fall back as before, and so the battle continues, 
now on earth and now in air, till, at last, disengaging 
as through mutual exhaustion, both parties fly to the 
plantation there to rest and get cool. Soon they re- 
appear, but it seems that each has, now, learnt respect 
for the other. A little hopping chase, or series of chases, 


now commences between them, but both, all the while, | 


For some time they | 


to some distance in opposite directions, as though by , 


mutual arrangement, like knights in a tourney ; but 
the resemblance ends here, for though they quickly get 
together again, it is not in a straight tilt, but obliquely, 
and as one may say, dispersedly in a series of little 
flights, that they do so. At length one, though not 
hard-pressed at the time, flies straight into a 
neighbouring bush. The other, after watching him 
off, and making several proud little runs over the 
ground as if conscious of victory, flies into one 
too, and sitting there, flirts his tail forward over 


have a funny sort of half-unconscious look, as though | his back, some half-dozen times, most vigorously 


pretending or affecting not to know each other's inten- | fanning it out each time, and accompanying every flirt bi 
tions. At last the rearmost bird makes a little dart | with a little bob down of the head. Having thus ex- ie 
upon his retreating adversary, but on the latter's turn- | pressed himself he flies off, and the drama, for awhile, is pl 
ing quickly he stops, puts his head on one side and | ended. P ce 
appears uncertain. Upon this the affronted one seems Whilst the two valorous males are thus deporting ie 
to think it best, too, not to know what was meant, so | themselves, the hen blackbird, cause of all their heart- we 
he turns again and hops on with an otherwise-interested | ache and bitterness, may be seen hopping or flying in re 
appearance—a look which seems to say, ‘‘ Was that a | their neighbourhood, though not, as a rule, very near. N. 
worm? No? Well! thought it was”. But the end | She does not, however, follow or dog thei, as they do la 
of all these theatricals is approaching. Thereis another | one another, but whilst they zigzag about, she moves os 
dart, another turn or two, an ‘*I’ll——”! an “ Oh, | ina straight line, from point to point, often allowing a } 
will you?”, and all the little embroidery having now | little time to elapse before she joins them, but never 
been got through, the champions rush and close together | letting them quite go. She plays, therefore, the part re 


of an interested but not too interested spectator, which 


with the greatest ssible fury. ‘* Yet this is your , 
2 st f ; is just the one that, taking both her feelings and her pr 


harmless fairy, monster !”—for thrushes, we are told, 


do not fight. Not fight! The above is from life, nor | modesty into consideration, she might be expected to te 
is it occasionally, only, that such things happen. | take. Sometimes, in a pause, the hen may be seen to pe 
Brawls are frequent, and in the early springtime it is | choose her mate, or make as though she did, but of this oa 
aot uncommon to see a whole mob of thrushes | more anon. ; da 
struggling together in a heap, springing, jumping and, EDMUND SELOUs. le 
sometimes, fairly tumbling over one another, as though m 
they were on the floor of the House of Commons. 

Though blackbirds are pugnacious birds enough, yet CORRESPONDENCE. tic 


scenes like these are not common amongst them, and . “ 
even in their single combats they are more ceremonious, THE SACRUM COMMERCIUM. 


ra 
fight more *‘ by the book”. Such duels are com- A Monsieur I’Editeur de la SaturDAY Review. al 
monest in the early morning and have often a very 
bizarre appearance. The two coal-black, golden-billed Chalancon (Ardéche), se 
males besides following one another about, backwards 12 aot, 1904. ne 
and forwards, which they do with extraordinary per- : tin de 
sistence and for a most inordinate length of time, will, MonsiguR,—Un long voyage ne m’a pas permis de po 
at intervals, hop side by side, and no one seeing them | répondre plus tét a votre note du 16 juillet. Veuillez, poe 
thus, for a moment or two, would think they were je vous prie, m’excuser et me permettre de dire que rE 
animated by hostile feeling, but rather the reverse. votre réponse déplace un peu la question. — : a 
Watching them, however, you see that each bird every | Si dans votre premier article vous eussiez dit tout | 
now and then fans out his tail, at the same time sink- | simplement: ‘‘ Paul Sabatier a fait une grosse erreur et iad 


ing his head and quickening his pace a little, but | a mal traduit ‘ Existimantes quaestum esse pietatem * , Cc 
almost immediately resuming his ordinary gait and | j'aurais étudié vos raisons, et en aurais profité avec 


appearance. Then all at once one will turn quickly _ reconnaissance. Bien loin de redouter la contradic- pe 
round upon the other as though about to attack him, _ tion, je la provoque, et la sollicite. Nul ne croit moins 
and with all the warlike insignia. The attack, how- | que moi 4 sa propre infaillibilité. La Revue d’érudition fet 


ever, is not delivered, the threatened bird apparently 


franciscaine que je dirige a comme son meilleur a 
takes no great notice, and the threatener, turning 


collaborateur un religieux Dominicain le R. P. 
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Mandonnet, Recteur de la célébre Université Catholique 
de Fribourg. Un savant Jésuite, le Bollandiste Van 


Ortroy, ayant critiqué certaines de mes théses, j'ai non | 


seulement reproduit son article intégralement, mais je 
l'ai prié de venir développer ses vues dans nos colonnes, 
et A ma grande joie, il a eu la bonté d’accepter. Si 
donc j’ai protesté contre votre article, ce n’est pas 
parce que vous trouviez mauvaise ma traduction, c’est 
parce que vous disiez que ma main était conduite par 
des préoccupations extra-scientifiques. Vous donniez 
la traduction du passage précité comme un” exemple 
caractéristique des déformations que ma passion hu- 
guenote et mes préjugés peuvent imposer a un texte. 
Je vous ai répondu en vous montrant qu’un bon fran- 
ciscain du XV° s, avait vu dans ce texte exactement ce 
que j’y aivu. Je persiste 4 croire que la réponse était 
bonne, puisqu’elle prouve qu’un religieux, qui n’était 
rien moins que huguenot, a été du méme avis que 
moi. 

La question de savoir si cette traduction est juste ou 
non, est tout autre. Nous pourrons la discuter a fond 
si vous le voulez. Vous faites remarquer combien il 


serait étrange qu’en 1227 le général des Franciscains | 


ait critiqué la mendicité, pierre angulaire de |’édifice 
franciscain. Votre raisonnement serait en effet parfait, 
Monsieur, si, 4 cette époque et dans la pensée du général 
d’alors, la mendicité efit été vraiment la pierre angulaire 
de la réforme franciscaine. Or c’est précisément lA ce 
quil faudrait prouver. Je pense que Il’appellation 
courante ‘‘ Ordre mendiant "—vous fait commettre une 
légére erreur. A mon humble avis, la pierre angulaire 
de l’ordre, c’etait la pauvreté. On peut affirmer que 
la mendicité bien loin d’étre la regle, dans la pensée de 
Francois, ne fut qu’une exception, une sorte de pis-aller. 


Francois d’Assise ne fonda pas un ordre mendiant, il ne | 


fonda, ou tout au moins ne voulut fonder, qu’un ordre — ring the | 
set by the United States of America it is important 


vivant pauvrement (c’est 4 dire, sans aucune espéce de 
propriété) et laborieusement (c’est A dire, chaque 
membre valide vivant du travail de ses mains). 

Mais posons bien les termes de la question. 


| analogous here. I 
. area in Europe (except Belgium) and it seems rather 


Pour interpréter la pensée de Francois je n’admets | 


comme témoin que S. Francois lui-méme. 
bien qu’on a fait de son ordre un ordre mendiant, mais 


Je sais | 


je vois la une des déformations les plus rapides et les 


plus caractéristiques de sa pensée. Ses intentions A 


cet égard sont claires et catégoriques. Elles ne variérent | 


jamais. Pour ne pas fatiguer les lecteurs de la Revue 
par des citations trop nombreuses je me bornerai a 


rappeler l’expression la plus solennelle de sa volonté. | 
Nous lisons dans le Testament: ‘‘ Et ego manibus meis 


laborabam et volo laborare ; et omnes alii fratres firmiter 
volo quod laborent de laboritio quod pertinet ad hones- 


tatem. Qui nesciunt, discant, non propter cupiditatem | 


recipiendi pretium laboris sed propter exemplum et ad 
repellendam otiositatem. Et quando non daretur nobis 
pretium laboris, recurramus ad mensam Domini _ pe- 
tendo eleemosynam ostiatim ”. 

Sa pensée a ici toute la clarté désirable ; elle n’en a 
pas moins dans la premiére régle (chap. vii.) ol nous 
voyons les premiers freres employés comme domestiques 
dans les maisons, et ot il leur est ordonné de conserver 
le métier, la profession ou la charge qu’ils ont au 
moment de leur conversion. 

J’espére que vous voudrez bien porter votre atten- 


tion sur cette question et me concéder que si le terme 
“‘dordre mendiant” a pu convenir 4 la seconde géné- 
ration franciscaine, il ne correspond en aucune maniére 
a l'idéal désiré par le fondateur. 

Faire de l’acte de mendier une ceuvre pie c’était non 
seulement méconnaitre une idée du fondateur, c’était 
ne rien comprendre 4 sa pensée initiale, A l’Ame méme | 
de sa réforme. C’était ajouter une nouvelle famille de 
moines a celles qui existaient déja, c’était ne pas voir 
que Frangois, tout en restant le fils soumis de 
lEglise Romaine, voulait restaurer l’idéal évangélique 
obscurci depuis de longs siécles. | 

Ce n’est pas seulement a la fin du chapitre x. (et | 
non pas xi. comme je l’ai écrit par erreur) du Sacrum 
Commercium que S. Frangois est indiqué comme 
reprenant une ceuvre interrompue depuis onze siécles, | 
cette pensée pénétre toute cette ceuvre, ainsi que toute 
la littérature du Moyen Age. On n’est pas infidéle a la | 
femme qu’on n’a jamais épousée. Les reproches de | 
chapitres XI-XVIII ne sauraient donc s’adresser | 


& des moines qui n’avaient pas fait le vou de 
pauvreté. 

Enfin, Monsieur, vous m’invitez a prouver que fr. 
Jean Parenti est l’auteur du Sacrum Commercium. Je 
n’ai pas l’habitude de refaire le travail qui a été fait et 
bien fait. Les conjectures du R. P. Edouard d’Alengon, 
Capucin, me paraissent tout a fait concluantes A cet 
égard. Je me suis donc rangé a son avis avec d’autant 
plus d’empressement qu’il n’est pas huguenot. sae 

Peut-étre ses ancétres furent-ils Chouans; mais je 
tiens pour assuré que la Chouannerie n’est pour rien 
dans sa belle étude sur notre document. ; 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de mes senti- 
ments les plus distingués. Paut SABATIER. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


69 S. Philip Street, Queen’s Road, S.W., 
15 August, 1904. 


Sir,—Will you permit a working man to thank you 
for publishing the appeal of the Immigration Reform 
Association, which recently appeared in your columns. 
Unfortunately, the British public are not sufficiently cog- 
nisant of the economic evils associated with this 
question, partly owing to inadequate statistics and the 
want of organisation among the workers affected. 
The percentage of aliens among hotel and restaurant 
employees for instance must undoubtedly be very high, 
but the County of London Census Returns, Igor, give 
no indication as to their numbers or nationality. I 
am not quite in agreement with those who consider 
that the adoption of restrictions at the port of entry 
will provide a solution. In following the precedent 


to remember that the conditions existent there are not 
We have the most densely populated 


incongruous whilst providing fresh fields for our own 
surplus population, to replace them with the residue of 
other countries. Having regard to the sentimental 
hold which tradition has upon the British race, it is in- 
opportune to advocate the taxation of the employers of 
foreign labour, which, as it seems to me, is the only 
logical prescription. In this competitive age, one can of 
course understand the motive of those employers who 
obtain their labour in the cheapest market, but to 
quote the immortal Goldsmith, 


‘* Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 7 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. G. 


OMERS.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Stonyhurst, 16 August, 1904. 


Sir,—I apparently made my statement too unqualified 
when I wrote that English place-names beginning with 
‘*Saint” invariably end with s; but in spite of the 
contrary instances contributed by your correspondents, 
I venture still to think that the rule I gave is sound, and 
the exception only apparent. 4 

In the first place, I meant to speak of English or 
Saxon usage, not Welsh or Keltic, for the obvious 
example of ‘‘S. Asaph” was before my mind when I 
wrote. But I observe that the names quoted against 
me are brought from the south-western corner of 


England, where Keltic influences prevailed at the period 


when place-names of this sort were assigned—the great 
majority of those adduced being from Cornwall itself. 
That exceptions should have to be culled in this par- 
ticular region, seems conclusively to show that they 
are exceptions to the genuine English use. ; 

I meant, moreover, to speak of places sufficiently 
well known to fall under the common law of English 


_ speech: but of those cited by your correspondents 


almost all are probably unknown to the great majority 
of readers, as I confess they were to myself. 
One of my opponents, Mr. Hotham, assumes that 
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examiners would certainly pluck a boy who talked of 
‘*S. Omers ”, setting him down as a disciple of Mrs. 
Malaprop, of ‘‘ Arthur Sketchley’s”’ Mrs. Brown (why 
not Mrs. Brown's true parent Mrs. Gamp ?) ; and this 
he seems to consider a decisive argument against me. 
For my part, having had a good deal of experience, | 
have long realised that while examinations sometimes 
discover the deficiencies of examinees, they likewise 
sometimes exhibit those of examiners. If one of these 
latter should choose to damn as a blunder or vulgarism 
the form of the name which commended itself to such 
an authority as Sir Walter Scott, I should not have 
much hesitation in forming my own opinion as to his 
qualifications. 
1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Joun GERARD S.J. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Station Hotel, York, 
14 August, 1904. 

Sir,—With all due respect to your three corre- 
spondents, Messrs. Hotham, Bishop, and Stephenson, 
it is quite indisputable that English place-names begin- 
ning with “ Saint” have, as a general rule, their ending 
in s. The reason is plain: they are genitives, with 
some word (‘‘church”, ‘‘ town”, or what not) sup- 
pressed and understood. Surely it is no answer on the 
part of your aforesaid correspondents to pick out and 
parade an outlandish multitude of Cornish place-names 
beginning with ‘‘ Saint”; Father Gerard would doubt- 
less make these gentlemen a present of all such names, 
and of many Cornish ones to boot from which the prefix 
‘* Saint’ has in course of time dropped. Ethnologically 
and philologically these Cornish names are neither 
English nor even Teutonic: they are Keltic and there- 
fore out of court altogether. The same argument 
applies to Welsh S. Asaph, which figures as one of the 
arrows of Mr. Hotham’s quiver. 

Says Mr. Hotham: ‘‘I would here remark that 
French towns with the prefix ‘Saint’ are almost in- 
variably without the final s”. The inference to be 
drawn from this wonderful argument is somewhat 
obscure. Like their English congeners, these French 
place-names are in reality genitives; S. Omer, for 
example, springs from and stands for Latin Sancti 
Audomari. 

With regard to S. Marychurch, quoted by Messrs. 
Hotham and Stephenson, they both of them here show 
their ignorance of the fact that in our older English the 
genitival suffix es, now worn down to s, was tacked 
only to masculine and neuter nouns, never to feminine. 
Consequently S. Marychurch is of perfectly regular 
formation according to our grammar of the time when 
the name arose. In the ears of our forefathers of 
hundreds of years ago ‘‘S. Mary’s” (and for Mr. 
Hotham I may add ‘‘ S. Osyth’s”) would have sounded 
as a horrible solecism, just as would such phrases as 
‘“the Queen’s crown” or my soul's health’’, which at 
present we freely use. 

In his citation of S. Rollox Mr. Hotham seems to 
imagine that this indeed is not a name ending in s._ I 
have no reference book at hand and just now no time 
to seek one, but it would greatly surprise me if the 
older spelling of this name were not S. Rollocks, even 
as we have Cadoxton and the surname Maddox de- 
rived respectively from Cadoc and Madoc. 

In conclusion, it is certain that after the analogy of 
our English place-names beginning with ‘ Saint”, 
S. Omers was throughout the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the ordinary English form of the name 
of the venerable town which, now that it has no longer 
any close and abiding connexion with England, is per- 
haps more commonly known among our countrymen of 
the present day by its French appellation of S. Omer. 
Still S. Omers is a very good form indeed and well 
worth preserving, if only for ‘‘ Auld lang syne”. 

I am 
Your obedient servant, 
C. T. BootuMan. 


REVIEWS. 
GEMS FROM THE DARK AGES. 


‘‘The Dark Ages” (Periods of European Literature). 
By W. P. Ker. London: Blackwood. 1904. 
net. 


55. 


HIS volume is the earliest of a series taking in well- 
marked periods of European rather than national 
letters. sThe idea is a good one; and may be said to 
take its rise from some words of Matthew Arnold, who 
saw the only helpful criticism in regarding Europe, 
** for intellectual and spiritual purposes, as one great 
Confederation bound to a joint action and working to a 
common result”. This is unexpected medizvalism in 
such an author, and seems to combine the long past 
vision of the Catholic Christendom of the Crusaders 


_with the indefinite yet earnest ideals of nineteenth- 
_ century Liberalism ; waiting in patience for some “ far- 


| off divine event”. 
| trace the continuity and the solidarity of European 


It will be interesting in this series to 


thought and expression, the common influences of 
Church, of Empire, of Scholasticism, of the Universi- 
ties; to note the sensitiveness of the furthest corners 
to a central movement, the reaction of the several 
members, their special contributions, and the amaz- 
ing power of some remote and forgotten angle 
for a moment illumined with the brightest light. 
We shall notice the gradual decay of the papal and 
imperial commonwealth, which in theory only bound 
together the jostling units ; how clearly marked is the 
boundary between Western Europe and the outside 
races; how each nation for a time seemed to hold the 
torch in the confraternity and pass it on to another, and 
how in the end the national prejudices and peculiarities 
and local racial and religious feeling overpowered the 
sense of a united Christendom ; how letters passed from 
the patronage and encouragement of the Church 
into the hands of the suspected enlightenment, first 
as humanists, then as sceptics, as ‘‘ philosophes ”, 
as the ‘‘Aufklarung”. The battle between Liberty 
and Religion remaining drawn and the victory given 
to the yet untired watcher Science (favourable to 
neither), we shall see how in letters to-day men seek 
a refuge in an ideal world from the meanness and 
appalling certainty of modern life. Such a survey 
of the development will show, we cannot doubt, 
amid affinities and sympathies of thought and in 
many branches stereotyped and universal formule, 
wherever the dignity and the universality of the sub- 
ject overstep narrow limits, a prevailing tendency 
in each nation or race to be itself in spirit and 
tongue and to owe no gratitude or debt to the common 
stock. Nevertheless above the clashing interests of 


, peoples, the rancorous distrust of the foreigner, the 


urgency of the one paramount duty, survival, there has 
formed itself in modern Europe, since the disintegraticn 
in the sixteenth century, a republic of letters and of 
science, which practically has but one language, and 
can rise above the ignorant suspicions and parochial- 
ism, characteristic and so perilous in the democracy of 
our times. 

Professor Ker has done his part of the task well. 
To-day, we do not entrust a comprehensive survey to 
a single writer ; the old serene, all-embracing glance 
from the mountain-top is almost impossible. What we 
lose in systematic unity of conception we gain in cor- 
rectness and in detail. Whether the gain balances the 
loss may be doubtful; but to the spacious earlier 
methods we could not return. These have become 


, impossible amid the increasing material, amid the new 


demand for accuracy rather than ideas, the new distrust 
of too much symmetry in accounting for the develop- 
ment of history or of spirit along lines preconceived 
by the author rather than discovered in the facts. 
Yet no one can complain of the small area of this 
specialised treatment in the present case. From 
Boethius at the opening of the sixth century we proceed 
as far as the first Crusade ; and can trace the two chief 
features of the long time; first, the unrivalled, un- 
questioned primacy of Latin, not merely as instrument 
for universal formula and document and treaty, but 


_ also as sympathetic vehicle for the private thoughts 


| 
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and hopes of the student or poet ; second, the vernacular 
Jolk-song and fairy-tale in which the Northern races 
questioned and the Southern distorted and specialised 
the Latin tongue. 

One-third of the book is occupied with this latter, 
the paramount element in any history of the early 
middle ages ; somewhat more than a third is given to 
the Teutonic, Keltic and Romance tongues ; something 
less to a general introduction on the elements of this 
early medizval culture, with its slender equipment of 
Boethius, Capella, Cassiodore, Isidore and Orosius. 
In all these departments the author is at home; par- 
ticularly good is his delineation of Boethius, specially 
sympathetic is his treatment of the Norse temper and 
the mythology that partly arose from it, partly gave it 
the peculiar tone of dauntless personality, of enter- 
prise in a losing cause; though he might perhaps 
have more clearly contrasted the essential difference 
of the attitude of Viking and of Stoic. 
of interest in letters and ethnology are suggested ; 
the extraordinary debt of Southern Europe to the 
‘“‘islands of the Northern Sea” for the revival and 
for the continuance of studies, with Iceland and 
Ireland alone ‘‘possessed of riches in prose”; the 
metre of ‘‘ Pervigilium Veneris” running through 
from Aristophanes to modern Spanish poetry, ‘‘ Where 
the dawn comes up like thunder”, and the rival 
rhythm ‘‘ Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl”’, the 
‘‘universal measure” of all modern Greek song, 
ballad and romance; the odd positivism of the Anglo- 
Saxon, wherein is no place for fairy-tales or magical 
adventure beloved of the Norse; the northern world, 
with its ‘indomitable liberty and protestant self-will”’, 
its charter, the Germania of Tacitus—the Sagas, 
where nothing is of much ‘importance except indi- 
vic ual men”—indeed the whole individualistic civil- 
isation, whether of action among the younger nations, 
or of contemplation as in the tired children of the 
Classic races, passing under the spell of general Ideas ; 
when ‘instead of the old personal motives there 
enter the larger conceptions of religious faith and 
national glory’; the epic of Roncesvalles with its 
‘‘impersonal cause to fight for’, and the average 


The Saturday Review. 


not political, and the State has no existence” ; the 


- Settlement of Iceland, ‘‘ looking like a furious plunge 


Several points | 


Teutonic poem, where the ‘‘ heroic moral is restricted | 


to the bond of loyalty between lord and companion” ; 
in a word, atransition from the Germaniato Dante’s ‘‘ De 
Monarchia”’. 
was the minute and passionate search for synonyms 
and periphrasis akin to the old superstitious dislike of 
calling a thing or person by a direct name, and a 


preference for discursive hint and allusiveness ? 


Dr. Ker is himself a master of neat and suggestive 
phrase: ‘‘the historical genius is muffled in Latin 
prose”; after Lucian and Apuleius ‘‘the promise of a 
Romantic revival died away”; the peculiar mythology 
**common to all the Germans”, ‘‘ the human world as an 
enclosure defended against Chaos . . . through all his 
daily life the Northman hears the boom of the surges of 
Chaos on the dykes of the world ”; ‘‘ the giants are not 
disposed of, as in Greece, by a decisive conquest early 
in history”; Boethius, as the ‘‘ preacher of Obedience 
in its most ideal form . . . giving a sincere and quiet 
light” to the whole medieval period; Gildas whose 
work, like Salvian’s and Orosius’, is ‘‘ not history but 
denunciation; the history is parenthesis ”; ‘‘ things were 
expressed in Latin verse which could not only not be 
expressed but could hardly be thought in English”; 
Bede’s ‘‘ good sense everywhere at home”; Gregory of 
Tours, with his ‘lively ungrammatical huddle of 
phrases”; Aldhelm’s ‘‘absurd pomp”; Erigena, who 
for all his Platonism, is not ‘‘ swallowed up in blind 


One small question may be suggested; | 


ecstasy’, does not ‘‘ dismiss the world and its fulness | 


as a shadow”; Liutprand, with ‘‘ no one near 
him in his gift of pure mischief”, his ‘‘ Greek spices” 
scattered over his manuscript in his own handwriting, 
‘*his mocking genius akin to many less reputable 
authors”. He tells too how the Anglo-Saxon and 
Elder Edda have ‘‘ come through fire ’’ and ‘‘ hairbreadth 
escapes”; ‘‘a phrase of one of the old heathen spells 
might buy the whole” of the Ludwigslied; the two 
rival modes, the ‘‘ continuous eloquence” of old 
English poetry, the ‘‘ ringing phrase ” of the Icelandic ; 


the Sagas, with their ‘‘ ordinary traffic between house | 
and house”, where the ‘ moralist is mainly ethical | 


of angry and intemperate chieis ”, yet turning later into 
a City-State, ‘‘distant corners near to one another”, 
‘no sense of those impersonal forces, those nameless 
multitudes, that make history a different thing from 
biography in other lands”; the curious and signifi- 
cant contrast of West and East, to the Norse 
‘‘better to be alive than dead” because life is 
‘‘absolute resistance, perfect because without hope ”, 
and although the ‘‘ winning side is Chaos and Un- 
reason”; the dying ode of Ragnar which set ‘‘the 
romantic standard of the ideal Viking”; the strange 
complexity of grammar and affected periphrasis, which 
terms light ‘‘ dispenser of the candles of the fishes’ 
way’; medizval French, that ‘‘ never lost its child- 
hood, running on happily frem phrase to phrase with- 
out stopping to think of elaborate constructions” ; the 
miraculous freedom of the Irish from that conventional 
medizval habit ‘‘ of taking Nature for granted” ; the 
‘*curious work of modern Welsh poets more distant 
from the English reading public than the poetry of 
Persia or Japan”; the ‘‘ gloating respectability” of 
the old Asiatic Greek epic of Digenis Acritas, 
‘‘neither frank in the primitive way nor chivalrous 
in the modern”; and the essential character of Keltic 
fairy-tales, where the rude ‘‘Fee-faw-fum” of the 
English giant is expanded into the imaginative con- 
tumely, ‘‘I feel the smell of a melodious lying Irish- 
man under my sod and country’—as our author 
remarks, ‘‘a more interesting formula”. The work is 
full of happy tact and sympathetic treatment. It is 
scarcely a book for beginners ; it takes much elementary 
knowledge for granted. It is allusive and crowded, 
and every page has suggestions for an elaborate essay ; 
it is sometimes tantalising in its reticence and in its 
too scanty specimen-morsels. But it is the product of 
one who knows thoroughly and who loves his subject. 
It is much more than a handbook for the rudiments ; it 
is a faithful and stimulating guide. 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


‘“*The Seagulls and other Poems.” By——. ‘‘A 
volume of charming verse written unaided by a 
little girl of twelve years. The book contains an 
appreciative introduction by Reginald Bosworth 
Smith, late Assistant Master at Harrow School.” 
London: Putnam. ‘1904. 45. 6d. 


iS law plan of a certain class of publishers to give on 

the covers of a book their own view of its merits 
is irritating, but we can see that it has its uses. Doubt- 
less it is done in the spirit of the subscriptions to 
certain rude drawings, informing the world that ‘‘ this ”, 
which looks like nothing in the world or under it, is a 
cow, Or an ass, or whatever it may be. It discovers 
the author’s ideal, which the publisher, being in the 
author’s confidence, is in a much better position to 
gauge than the reviewer, who has only results to judge 
from. Left to ourselves, for instance, without the 
assistance of the publisher’s review, we should have 
taken this book to be just a number of child’s nonsense 
verses or playings at poetry, which the pride of a fond 
home circle had chosen to go to the expense of printing 
for its private delight. Their publication we should 
have taken to be an accident. We could not have 
believed that sane parents would deliberately publish to 
the world and send out for review :— 


‘* Who is the dear little Nursery King ? 
Do you know, my little folks wee ? . 
He’s not a musician, but he’ll sweetly sing, 
When he sits upon his nurse’s knee. 
Hip! hip! hurray! So the children sing : 
Give out three cheers for the Nursery King.”’ 


and a number of other rhymes of the sort. Had the 
publisher left us alone, that is exactly what we should 
have done with the book, thinking it was no more our 
duty to take these rhymes seriously than to examine 
critically all baby’s marvellous sayings, which rightly 
astonish and delight th: affectionate parents. But 
we are challenged to quite a different attitude. We 
are told that this is ‘‘charming verse” and that Mr. 
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Bosworth Smith says so: so it must be so. 


The Saturday Review. 


We | 


have therefore read every single line in the book, in- | 


cluding every word in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s “ appre- 
ciative introduction”. And we find that the rhymes 
are put forward with great solemnity as the work 
of a prodigy, a twelve-year-old poet. Musical pro- 
digies have always abounded; there is a _ twelve- 
year-old violinist being shown at this moment: they 
are an insufferable nuisance, but they ave prodigies : 
monsters: prematurely delivered buds that never 
open perfect flowers. These rhymes do not indicate 
even that much of the remarkable. This child is no 
rodigy ; she is probably infinitely better than that. 

ere are in these lines hints of a charming child- 
character, with more than usual capacity for feeling. 
There is too a sense of mystery. The “light that 
never was on sea or land” shines through here and 
there. That is true of every interesting child ; but not 
one interesting child in ten thousand can make a line 
that comes within a world of being poetry. It is 


intellectually impossible. And to parade puerilia of this | 


kind as verse is to make a laughing-stock of the parents 
and a most unfair exhibition of the child. That is why 
we have kept back the child’s name in this case; we 
would save her from her parents’ follies. We do not 
wish to pillory the child; but for the parents and 


sweetness of death. A fine education in false senti- 
ment. 

We trust this book may be utterly forgotten before 
she grows up, for if at that time she is not a fool her- 
self, she will assuredly, when she looks at this book, 
think her parents fools. 


THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 


‘The Middle Eastern Question.” By V. 
London: Murray. 1904. 18s. net. 


T is not too much to say that the outcome of the 
present war in the East will have its chief im- 
portance for England in the modifying influence it will 
exercise indirectly on the situation in the Middle East. 
It further becomes apparent at every turn to the reader 
of Mr. Chirol’s book that the Middle Eastern Question 
is India. Not only is she, in Lord Curzon’s words, 
‘*the strategical frontier of the British Empire” and the 
greatest outside source of England’s wealth, but she 
is the key of the entire British position in Asia and 
one of the most dominant factors in the security and 
cohesion of the empire. The position in adjacent coun- 


Chirol. 


| tries possesses an importance directly proportioned to 


for the book’s sponsor, Mr. Bosworth Smith, there | 


is no possible excuse. Here are two Harrow 
masters, or ex-masters, whose fond pride has so run 


judgment of, lines that can have no more importance for 
anyone outside her innermost home circle than the little 
girl’s prattle to her dolls. These two Harrow masters 
are acting precisely as vulgar parents who insist on 
exhibiting their children in all their best finery and 
inflicting them on every unfortunate person who comes 
to the house. This is a ‘“‘ literary” nuisance that must be 
stopped. Juvenilia are bad enough, but puerilia are 
intolerable. A still uglier feature of this case than its 
literary vice is the utter disregard it shows of the 
child’s welfare. Her father, it is clear, is grossly unfit 
for his profession. Noone should be allowed to have any- 
thing to do with the training of youth who, to flatter his 
own vanity, to have the pride of being thought the father 
of a child poet, would risk the possible effect on his 
child’s character of publishing her rhymes to the world 
and so proclaiming her an extraordinary person, a 
wonder to be looked up to by all her relations and 
friends, to be talked about and written about. Not 
content with publishing the rhymes, he must also 
publish his little girl’s photograph, which makes the 


the influence each will exercise on the future of India. 
Other nations know this just as well as we do. In fact 
the one with whom we have chiefly to reckon has recog- 


; . 5 | nised it longer and more clearly than English statesmen 
away with their judgment that they think it worth | 
while to publish to the world, and ask for a critical | 


or the English public. The present Viceroy of India is 
one of the few who even now have thoroughly grasped 


the truth. The most significant of his recent utterances 


in India was that which explained the altered position 
India occupies in the field of international politics and 
the fresh responsibilities thus created. 

As India is the centre of the Eastern question, so 
Persia is at the moment the chief factor in the Indian 
problem. Naturally therefore Mr. Chirol devotes the 
greater part of his volume to an examination of the 
position in Persia. Nowhere else are British interests 
so seriously threatened and nowhere else, it must be 
added, have they been treated with such neglect and 
such want of statesmanlike ability. It is not merely 
that there has been a bad poficy—but there has been 
no consistent policy at all. And now that outside 
pressure has to some degree aroused the attention of 
our responsible rulers, the mischief has gone so far 
that the position England once held and ought still to 
hold in Persia can no longer be recovered. Our 
merchants, English and Indian, are being rapidly 


_ crushed and crowded by questionable means, out of 


trontispiece to the book ; a gross piece of vulgarity of | 


which a schoolmaster ought to be incapable. We 
cannot congratulate Harrow. It may be, we sincerely 
hope it is so, that the child will not be spoilt by this 
parental folly. But there are indications in the rhymes 
themselves that she is not out of danger. The whole 
book indicates far too much self-consciousness for 
a child of twelve. How could it be otherwise, 
when her mother, we are told, cautioned her against 
thinking much “ of any little power she might possess, 
such as that of writing verse”? Could anything more 
maladroit be conceived? Naturally it produced 
the child’s priggish and un-childlike answer that it 


markets which they once monopolised. And this is 
perhaps the least part of the mischief. By the same 
process which Russia employs to oust us from the 
markets of Persia she has obtained a control which 
makes her de facto ruler of the Shah’s country and 
enables her to elaborate projects full of menace to the 
security of our whole position in the East. We have 
established and maintain on the North West of India 
a powerful buffer state which Russia, even without her 


recent experience, might well hesitate to attack. 
| We have spent immense sums in securing the 
frontier which has been the historical road for 


would be silly to be conceited; she was only ‘the | 


jug out of which the water was poured”. No healthy 
little girl ever said that spontaneously. 


mawkish tendencies in some of the lines— 


‘** Cupid, Cupid, thy sharp arrows 
Deep have pierced into my heart. 
Love brings joy: but love brings sorrow, 
Ah! love makes it hard to part. 
Oh come, my Love, and be my love, 
Oh, come and be my bride.” 


Oh Death the Healer, Death the Wounder, 
Will you not smite my brow ? 


** Ah, no! this life is still for me, 
Oh God! for I cannot die!” 


Obviously the child had heard her elders talk of love 


There are also | 


| 


invaders of India. Russia has meanwhile moved 
steadily towards a point from which she can neutralise 
those efforts by turning our line of defence and com- 
pelling us to throw a fresh and intolerable burden on 
the resources of India. Beyond this the acquisition of 
a naval base on the Gulf connected by railway with her 
central Asiatic system unquestionably forms part of her 
policy. 

So secure has Russia become in her domination of the 


_ Shah and his ministry and so abject their submission that 
_ even the courteous forms with which diplomacy softens 


its rebuffs are replaced by something like contempt. 


| This was seen when the negotiations or mandates by 


which Russia imposed on the Shah’s government a 


_ tariff system skilfully framed to cripple British trade 


were studiously concealed from the Power chiefly in- 
terested. On the occasion of the Shah’s visit to 


| England in 1902 the existence of the Russian Conven- 


stories and tragedies, and thought it necessary for her, , 
as a poet, to write about the bitterness of life and | 


tion was formally denied by the Persian Prime Minister 
though it had been signed nine months before. The 
time selected for its public announcement came six 
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months later on the very day on which Lord Downe at 
the head of a special mission was investing the Shah at 
Teheran with the Order of the Garter. 

In the history of Russian methods and measures in 
Persia will be found a justification for the steps which 
have been taken to prevent their recurrence in Tibet. 
To the Tibetan question Mr. Chirol has devoted a 
valuable chapter which explains how the present com- 
plications came about. Those who argue that the 
remoteness of Russia renders her designs on Lhasa 
a negligible matter are reminded that Russia working 
down from the north along the Tibet border and France 
working up from the south, to a meeting point in the 
Yang Tsze Valley, threaten to envelop Tibet and domi- 
nate Lhasa more ‘effectually than the Chinese suzerain 
whom they would replace. India would be thus 
threatened from a new point and compelled to divert 
for its defence some of the force which would otherwise 
be free to resist an enemy approaching from Persia. 

In fact the Russian policy in Persia, Mr. Chirol 
justly observes,:is only part of a great system of 
Asiatic policy, initiated by Peter the Great and steadily 
pursued through good and evil times. On its solution 
the future of Asia must depend. For us the importance 
of the Persian problem is that elsewhere other Powers 
and interests are involved. In Persia Britain and 
Russia alone are concerned. 


THE OXFORD DRAWINGS. 


**Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the University 
Galleries and Christ Church, Oxford. Part II. 
Ed. Sidney Colvin. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1904. £3 35. 

to our notice of the first part of this publication we 
paid our tribute to the excellence of the reproduc- 

tions and the learning and taste displayed in Mr. Colvin's 

accompanying notes. The second instalment of twenty 


drawings shows no falling off in either respect. It 


opens with two Diirers, the first a curious and com- 
plicated design illustrating the ‘Pleasures of the 
World’’, the second a design apparently for a sepul- 
chral relief in the manner of slabs that exist from the 
hand of Peter Vischer. Two of these are reproduced 
in illustration. The Italian section begins with a draw- 
ing of the School of Mantegna. Then follow four 
allegorical drawings by Leonardo da Vinci. They are 
of minor interest in themselves, but have given 
occasion for some very ingenious and patient un- 
ravelling of their allusions by the editor. An 
imitation of Leonardo follows, assigned to Beltraffio. 
Then follow three sheets by Michael Angelo. On the 


beat. 


CHINA AS SHE IS NOT. 


A Russo-Chinese Empire.” By A. Ular. Translated 
from the French. London: Constable. 7s. 6d. 


oe wealth of imagination and bewildering inaccu- 

racy of statement this latest book on China and 
her relations with foreign Powers would be hard to 
It is difficult to believe that M. Ular means his 
readers to take him seriously, for it is not too much to 
say that there is hardly a page of this inventive and 
frequently libellous volume which does not contain an 
inaccuracy. M. Ular is wrong in most of his so-called 
facts, wrong in his conception of the power of the 
Lamaist hierarchy, utterly at sea when he attempts to 


_ describe the social and financial systems of the Chinese 


| or their methods of government. 


The motive of the 
book is an attempt to trace the continuity of purpose 
displayed by Russia in her expansion eastwards, and 
M. Ular gives just praise to the skill of the statesmen 
who have guided Russian policy in this direction. When, 
however, he proceeds to explain the methods by which 
these agents have worked, methods which have escaped 
the notice of the world but are indicated to careful 


| observers such as the author by various episodes that 
have accidentally come to light, he indulges in assertions 


first are studies in pen and ink, including a very in- | 
teresting trial of a group of the Virgin, Child, and — 


S. Anne, founded, probably, as Mr. Colvin says, on 
Leonardo’s cartoon. The others are a fine study of a 
back, and some heads. The next sheet is the well- 
known woman's head from the University Galleries, a 
drawing that, owing to one or two over-w orkings or 
injuries, does not produce quite the effect that it ought 
to. The study of a leg on the remaining sheet is a 
masterpiece. The next plate gives what has hitherto 
been treated as the front of this sheet, but is 
really an inferior drawing probably by a_ pupil. 
This, and a very fine Michelangelesque design that 
follows, a Descent from the Cross, not equal to its 
general conception in detail, are given by the editor to 
Sebastian del Piombo. A charming Raphael sketch 
for the Virgin with the Goldfinch, and studies for 
the Child in the Belle Jardiniére follow. Then, from the 
Netherlands comes a magnificent study by Rubens for 
an executioner’s back. The Van Dyck that follows it 
shows how the pupil took @n the manner of his master, 
without having quite the vigour necessary to fill out its 
muscular system. The pertrait-study represents him 
better. On the next sheet are a little Rembrandt land- 
scape, and a sketch by one of his followers, of no great 
value in itself, but identifying its little known author, 
Abraham Furnerius, by his signature. A Paul Potter 
closes the present list. 


that are hardly likely to be appreciated by the Govern- 
ment whose cause he champions. The policy of Russia, 
according to M. Ular, has been to persuade China that 
**Codlin is the friend not Short”, to encourage her in 
obstructing all attempts on the part of the clumsy 
diplomatists of the West to obtain extensions of com- 
mercial or other privileges, especially in the Northern 
Provinces, and to develop for all they are worth those 
mysterious ties of ancient kinship by which China and 
Russia are related. Her agents have steadily cultivated 
the friendship of the Lamaist hierarchy whose head, 
the Dalai Lama, is the pope of Buddhism, and through 
the Buddhist priesthood she has exercised a terrorism 
over the Manchu dynasty who only remain in power by 
favour of the Dalai Lama. Russia’s aim, so says 
M. Ular, is the annexation not only of Manchuria but 
of the whole of Northern China as well, and in this 
region a Russo-Chinese empire will eventually be 
founded that will dominate the world politically and 
commercially. It was with this object in view that the 
Boxer rising was started by Russia through Buddhist 
agency, and was turned by Russia from an anti- 
dynastic channel into a general movement against 
foreigners in order to earn the gratitude of the Chinese 
Court and to strengthen Russia’s hold on Mongolia, 
the home of Buddhism, while opportunities were hoped 
for of annexation in China proper. The ‘‘ drowning 
episode” at Blagovestchensk was due to a misunder- 
standing of orders on the part of the Governor who 
was told to kill a few Chun-chus to keep up a sem- 
blance of unrest in that region which never really 
existed, but the order was misinterpreted and carried 
too far. Translations are supplied of various docu- 


_ ments in support of some of his amazing statements, 
amongst them the text of a secret treaty made by 


Li Hung-chang with a Russian agent at Canton. This 
treaty, which arranges for the occupation of Tibet by 
Russia in the event of disturbances in that region, was, 
says M. Ular, drawn up in Russian, Chinese and 
Japanese. The use of the latter text would appear to 
most people to be superfluous. Translations are also 
given of various letters written by Chinese to Chinese 


. describing atrocities committed by German soldiers. 


These letters have all the appearance of having been 
specially concocted for M. Ular’s benefit. A vicious 


‘attack is made on that gallant and popular officer 


Baron Kettler who, we are informed, was torn in pieces 
by a Chinese mob—justly indignant at the brutalities 
of this ferocious representative who was in the habit of 
arresting natives wholesale and putting them to death 
in the embassy grounds, and who never went through 


the streets without having a score or so of natives 


| 
| 
| 


cruelly beaten by his lictors. His ‘‘ execution” roused 
the hypocritical and ill-founded indignation of Europe, 
but the episode was a godsend for Russia as it 
changed the embarrassed position of the Tsar into a 
‘*Messianic Apotheosis”. This one passage will 
suffice to indicate the character of the book, though 
many more might be quoted to show the animus of the © 
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writer. Many of his general statements are equally 
extravagant. All missionaries are political agents who 
live by fraudulent trading and never pay their debts. 
Though Chinese courts are models of fairness and 
extra-territoriality is a scandalous imposition, Chinese 
offenders are arbitrarily tried in foreign courts where 
justice is invariably denied them. We learn that 
Chinese always pay their debts, and that their word is 
as good as their bond; that all Chinese industry is 
part of a universal co-operative system, and that a 
currency neither exists nor is needed. Perfect peace, 
goodwill and mutual confidence reign in this Utopia 
where revolution and even discontent are unknown. 
The simple and ingenuous natives are understood and 
appreciated by the Russians alone, and it is an iniquity 
that the barbarous Westerner should force his presence 
and his trade upon them. 

The translator, who withholds his name, suggests in 
his preface that M. Ular not infrequently damages his 
case by overstating it, less perhaps in substance than 
in form. This is mild criticism indeed of a book that 
had better not have been written and was certainly not 
worth translating. 


A SHIPBUILDER OF THE PAST. 


‘*Naval Development of the Century.” By Sir N. 
Barnaby. London: Chambers. 1904. 55. net. 


She. shipbuilder can claim to be a greater maker of 
history than either statesman or diplomatist ; 
each step forward in the art of shipbuilding sets the 
political pendulum on the swing; as the naval archi- 
tect advances in his craft he unwittingly puts in motion 
forces which the efforts of statesmanship endeavour to 
control. The current of commerce shifts with the 
increased development of sea communication and in 
doing so modifies in varying degree the conditions 
under which the different peoples live, stranding some 
nations, forcing others forward on its tide. No one 
therefore deserves a more attentive hearing than the 
constructor of ships when he comes forward to relate 
the practical achievements of his science during the 
past century, more especially since that period was one 
of unparalleled naval development. Although Sir 
Nathaniel Barnaby has an irritating way of throwing 
words together which at times makes him almost unin- 
telligible, and is given to too free a use of what the 


‘‘author” and ‘ present writer” has on different occa- | 
sions said—which savours somewhat of bookmaking— | 
he has amassed a considerable amount of miscellaneous | 
information concerning ships and their equipment—a | 


good deal of it taken from cuttings, duly acknowledged 
be it said—which may perhaps contribute to a better 


general appreciation of the trials and triumphs of the , 


shipbuilder. But surely the material to be culled from 
the annals of a particular trade is ample to occupy the 
pen of one man and there was no necessity to travel out 
of the way to write a chapter on “ British Naval 
panics” and blame the sailor for forcing the pace in 


which 


vessels in the service of war, he would admit that an 
old battleship is an encumbrance and can become a 
positive source of danger to a modern fleet through 
her lack of speed and limited coal capacity. The dis- 
tribution of armour also is not a matter of fashion as he 
would insinuate, for that depends upon the use to which 
any particular type of ship is tobe put. Progress in the 
shipbuilding art evolves types which dictate a modification 
of strategy, and strategy in its turn reacts on ship- 
building and the armouring of ships. A vain regret for 
the past which is apparent throughout his book leads. 
Sir Nathaniel to draw more than one curious conclusion 
based on ‘‘no sound reasoning”. Lamenting the 
adoption of the canal route, he says :—‘‘ It may be that 
the mean saving on troop service has had much to do 
with colonial alienation in South Africa... . it is 
extremely likely that had the old Cape route for com- 
merce and especially for Indian transport been main- 
tained there would have been no Boer difficulties” : 
which shows a strange lack of knowledge of Dutch 
sentiment and South African history. On one point 
we can reassure him; the younger officers and men 
are not in danger of deteriorating through the abandon- 
ment of old ships and methods for those of a modern 
date, and the opportunities offered by the small craft of 
the present day are equal to any afforded by those 
they have replaced. The former director 
of naval construction is opposed to the armoured 
monster whose existence he considers detrimental to 
the interests of maritime nations and therefore welcomes 
the appearance of the submarine boat, but whatever 
effect the submarine may have in influencing designs 
for warships of the future, can he be sure that the 
stronger sea-powers are going to derive most advantage 
from it? Englishmen take more interest in naval 
questions than they did a few years ago and the ship- 
builder can and does teach us all a great deal when he 
keeps within his own province ; when he makes excur- 


' sions into the ethics of naval development, strategy and 


the mysteries of international law, attention is apt to 
wander. These subjects are approached in such an 
elementary way that we assume the intelligence of the 
readers of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” series is not very 
higkly rated. We trust however that they are not 
demented enough to share Sir Nathaniel Barnaby’s 
desire for an interchangeability of citizenship between 
British subjects and those of the United States. 


NOVELS. 
‘Father Clancy.” By A. Fremdling. London: 
Duckworth. 1904. 


This is a somewhat puzzling book. It is a mere 


_ series of episodes in Kerry of to-day, apparently de- 


signed to illustrate the character of a very lovable 


| priest, whose colleagues are depicted in libellously 


naval expenditure. The sailor man has no wish to change | 


a strategy to which he is accustomed until obliged to 
do so on account of improvements in ships and guns 
brought about by men of invention, the shipbuilder and 
engineer ; if it rested with him there would be no need 
to mourn the passing of the sailing ship. The oft- 
changing demands of naval officers are the out- 
come of the rapid progress made in naval archi- 
tecture, machinery and the manufacture of guns and 
explosives ; what justification is there then for censur- 
ing men who look with an eye of favour upon breech- 
loading guns because ‘‘ when they were younger” they 
preferred the now discredited and superseded muzzle- 
loader, since the breech-loading ordnance of to-day 
cannot be fairly compared with that condemned in their 
youth? Sir Nathaniel goes on to grumble that naval 
officers should treat ships as obsolete when they fall 
below the ‘‘ standard of speed which they have in their 
mind but which none of them can justify by any sound 
reasoning or coherent imagining”: were he a less 
zealous advocate for the international protection of 
private property at sea--an arrangement by the way 
which might not fall in with his expectations—or in 
default the more extended employment of merchant 


black colours. There are very serious faults of taste, 
notably in the description of a little girl’s invocation to 
the statue of a saint. The author has apparently a 


| close acquaintance with Roman ritual, but in a long 


quotation from a hymn introduces the curious phrase, 
‘* In supremae noctae coenae”. But the puzzle is as to 
the extent of his or her acquaintance with the scenes 
described. It is all a little too close to life to be the 
work of an ordinary tourist, and the language is not 
stage-Irish, although far from the copious fancifulness 
of the Kerry peasant. But when Irish gatherings cheer 
they do not cry ‘‘ Hooray”, and *‘ Master Herbert of 
Ballygarvey” is an incomprehensible style. A writer 
who thinks that the crowd at an Irish race-meeting is 
less interested in the horses than in the side-shows does 
not know much about the country. Something of the 
sordid poverty of a small Irish town is here, but very 
little of the other features which temper the sting of 
that poverty. The episode of a priest disguising him- 
self to spy upon amorous couples is violently impro- 
bable ; in reality he would patrol the village street 
openly to prevent scandals instead of setting traps for 
the weaker members of his flock. But the book, if it 
fails in its attempt at photographic accuracy, has 
nothing to commend it. The solitary figure of Father 
Clancy does not make up for the crowd of degraded 
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and vicious figures into whose company the reader is 

dragged by an incompetent guide. 

“A Weaver of Webs.” By John Oxenham. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 


The pseudo-diplomatic novel threatens to become | 


tiresome. The public apparently likes to have am- 
bassadors and attachés in fiction made according to 
stereotyped pattern, and it gets what it likes. In ‘fA 
Weaver of Webs” Mr. Oxenham constructs a romance 
—to use the current but misleading label—on approved 


lines, introduces us to a cosmopolitan circle in Vienna, — 


takes his characters to a shooting lodge somewhere in 
the Balkans, throws in a Constantinople scene, and 


puts the serious business in the hands of brigands. | 


The book is written with undistinguished fluency, and 
no single person in it arrests the attention. The weaver 
of webs is a highly accomplished scoundrel, whose 


with the spider’s eyes. Thus we are once more given 
the villain of melodrama, whose crimes are caused en- 
tirely by the supposed necessities of the play—a lay 
figure which walks about with a label attached. But 
the story if told by this personage might have been 
interesting. 


“A Bachelor in Arcady.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
London: Unwin. 1904. 6s. 

We feel quite sure that it is expected of us that we 
should refer to this book as idyllic, and will at once 
admit that it is—in a way. Whether, however, it is so 
in a way that will commend itself to ordinary novel 
readers remains to be seen. For the book comes to us 
in the regulation guise of a novel and it has a love 


story—one in which the course of love ran so smoothly | 
that believers in the proverb might doubt whether the | 
| there is a mutiny in the army, and in all probability we shall 


love was true, yet as a novel it is thin indeed. There 
are some excellent sketches of character in the sub- 
sidiary persons but the three chief ones the ‘* Bachelor ” 
—on the high road to be a Benedict of course—the 
maid and her father do not by any means impress us 
with their reality ; but Tom Lad, his wife and a certain 
beggar are all admirable. It is an unexciting book, 
one that a couple of holiday hours may be agreeably 
spent over on a hot afternoon. 


‘The Slaking of the Sword: Tales of the Far East.” 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Methuen. 1904. 
6s. 


There are five stories in this volume of which the 
first, that gives its title to the collection, is almost the 
shortest, and in some ways the least satisfactory. Four 
of the tales are Japanese and the fifth is the spirited 
account of a Tartar maiden sent into slavery into the 
harem of the Prince of Lahore. The reader in search 
of a story with a plot, something that shall hold the 
attention more closely than a mere episodical short tale 
will probably find most entertainment in the romance of 
‘* Himé ”—the fruit of an Anglo-Japanese alliance. That 
long arm of coincidence which novelists find so useful 
was responsible for George Harrington’s nephew visit- 
ing a certain part of Japan and falling in with his 
cousin all unconscious of the relationship. Without 
the ‘‘long arm” novelists would be wanting one of 
the most useful implements of their craft and by its aid 
Mrs. Fraser has devised a charming little romance. 


‘““Wolves: an Old Story Retold.” By Robert H. 
Sherard. London: Greening. 1904. 6s. 

Mr. Sherard states that this story is ‘‘ taken from” a 
novel called ‘* The Wild Beast of Gévaudan” by Elie 
Berthet. We have not looked up M. Berthet’s novel, 
but we should be surprised if there were much of it 
left after the present story had been taken from it. For 
‘* Wolves” has the air of being a somewhat slipshod 
translation from a commonplace French novel of an 
dld-fashioned type. The story is concerned chiefly with 
a monstrous wolf that flourished about 1765 near 
Gévaudan, which was helped in its depredations by a 
maniac shepherd, here termed a ‘‘ lycanthrope’’. There 
is no supernatural element, the maniac being not an 
orthodox were-wolf, but a human being that had taken 
to beastly ways. A very conventional love-interest 
runs through the story. Mr. Sherard’s style is not very 


_ happy: ‘By the grace of God and St. Hubert, the 


patron saint of hunters... . I spotted a big wolf”’, 
observes the wicked Baron. There is something incon- 
gruous in St. Hubert helping people to ‘‘ spot” big 
game. It is irritating to find a man termed ‘“ Big- 
Peter” and ‘‘Grand-Pierre” on the same page. But 


the book is not altogether uninteresting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke of Wellington, 
with Sketches of some of his Guests and Contemporaries.” 
By the late George Robert Gleig. Edited by his daughter, 
Mary E. Gleig. London: Blackwood. 1904. 155. net. 


Nearly a score of years has elapsed since the veteran 


| Chaplain-General to the Forces, when in his ninetieth year, 
el, | wrote these reminiscences, and it was his wish that they should 
secret can be guessed at an early stage, but his inventor | 
leaves him shadowy, never attempting to see the webs | 
| despite all that has been written and said about the Great 
| Duke they contain much that is of considerable interest and 
| not a little of what will be news at any rate to many of the 
| present generation. Mr. Gleig’s first introduction to Wellington 


not see the light for at least “some years” after his death. 
His daughter has now presented them to the world, and 


was in 1813 as a Subaltern in the 85th Regiment in the fighting 
in the Pyrenees. Having left the army and taken Holy Orders 
he, in 1826, was given a living not far from Walmer and for 
some years enjoyed the close friendship and “ confidences” of 


| the Duke, as one of his most zealous supporters in the great 


fight over the Reform Bill. Some years later he was appointed 
to the Chaplaincy of Chelsea Hospital and subsequently be- 
came Chaplain-General to the Forces. He _ unfortunately 
incurred the Duke’s displeasure by his determined efforts, 
successful in the end, to revive the Chaplain’s Department in 
the army and to inaugurate the system of army schools which 
has since proved to be of such advantage to our soldiers. The 
Duke viewed the latter as “dangerous innovations” and Mr. 
Gleig narrates how Sir George Brown, a famous Peninsula 
veteran, informed him how the Duke had said that, “if ever 


have one, you'll see that these new-fangled schoolmasters 
will be at the bottom of it”. Mr. Gleig despite his 
admiration and devotion to the Duke, ranges himself 
‘on the side of those who consider that the latter neg- 
lected the best interests of the Army and allowed it to fall 
into an inefficient condition during the years of peace 
that followed on the great war. This is an old and oft-debated 
question but in justice to the memory of our great war lord it: 
should ever be borne in mind that the whole spirit of the times 
and in consequence the exigencies of party politics made it im- 
possible for the Duke or for anyone else to maintain our military 
forces in a state of efficiency ; for efficiency is a question of 
money in any case. That he endeavoured over and again but 

| without avail to awaken the nation to the grave dangers it 

' incurred by neglecting to maintain the army and navy on a. 
proper footing is a matter of history. 


“The Annual of the British School at Athens.” 
(Session 1902-1903.) London: Macmillan. 
net. 


The piéce de résistance of the ninth volume of the British 
_ School Annual is, as in its three immediate predecessors, Mr. 
Arthur Evans’s fully illustrated report on his work at Knossos. 
| The results of these excavations become increasingly marvellous 
with every campaign. The discoveries at which we hinted in 
noticing the previous volume in these columns are here fully 
| described. The worship of an enigmatic snake-goddess—a 
form, probably, of the mother-goddess whose cult was the most 
important feature of the primitive Anatolian religion, and owing 
little if anything to Egyptian sources—is illustrated by a variety 
of objects found in a ruined shrine. The most startling of these 
_ are faience statuettes of the goddess and what is perhaps a 
female votary, wearing the elaborately fantastic dress, with a 
curious bodice open in front to the waist, which seems to have 
been the fashion in Crete in the “Minoan” period. Three 
snakes are coiled round the waist, arms, and tall cylindrical head- 
dress of the goddess. The votary also held a snake, possibly 
_ two snakes, in her outstretched arms. Votive vestments and a 
marble cross are the most striking of the other objects asso- 
ciated with this worship. Mr. Evans has reconstructed, with 
the help of a little imagination, the appearance of this shrine, 
and shows that the cross, in one form or another, is not 
so foreign to pre-Christian religion as one is wont to think. 
| Many of the objects found confirm the impression, gathered 
from recent discoveries, of the immense superiority of Cretan 
Mycenzan and pre-Mycenzan art to anything of the classical 
period in respect of naturalism—witness the faience of flying- 
| fish and the relief of a wild goat with two kids, which is 
excellently reproduced in colour. It is due chiefly to Mri 
Evans’s discoveries that English work in the exploration of 
_ Greek lands stands on a level which it has not occupied since 
| the days of Charles Newton. But the volume shows that other: 
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Englishmen are contributing ably to the same end. Palaikastro, 
the Cretan site excavated by the British School, produces excel- 
lent, though not sensational results, as the fully illustrated 
report by Mr. Bosanquet and others shows. Classical archzo- 
logy is represented by a careful, if slightly pedantic, epigraphic 
article by Mr. Tod, and by a contribution on Hellenistic art in 
which Mr. Wace announces that he hopes to bring order into 
the chaos in which the subject is involved. We congratulate 
him on his courage. Professor W. M. Ramsay deals with the 
topography of Pisidia and the Lycaonian frontier, and Mr. 
Dawkins with modern and medieval Karpathos. Thus the 
volume is fairly representative of the manifold interests which 
concern the modern Hellenist. Next year we hope to find a 
larger proportion of matter relating to the mainland of Greece 
and the classical period, for the School, we understand, is now 
to turn its attention to Peloponnesus. 


“Sport in New Zealand.” By Lieutenant-Colonel Montagu 
Cradock. London: Treherne. 1904. 55. net. 

During the two years he spent in New Zealand Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cradock had his fair share of the sport which the 
colony affords in abundance. Few people, as he says, even in 
the Antipodes, to say nothing of England, “ realise the grand 
field for sport that exists in those far distant latitudes ‘neath the 
Southern Cross”. Certainly there are few who take advantage 
of the opportunity New Zealand presents, but the time wil] come 
when New Zealand has more leisure to enjoy the good things 
contained within her own borders, and others, especially 
Australians, will think it worth while to run across in numbers 
for the purpose of a few weeks’ deer stalking, wild cattle or pig 
hunting, duck shooting, or fishing. Lieutenant-Colonel Cradock 
works up real enthusiasm over deer stalking in New Zealand, 
and devotes a considerable portion of his entertaining but un- 
pretentious book to his favourite sport. 


“Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goats.” By Caspar Whitney. 
London : Macmillan. 1904. 8s. 6d. 

“The Still Hunter.” By Van Dyke. London: Macmillan. 
1904. 75. 6d. 

There is a curious contrast in Mr. Whitney’s account of his 
first kill of a musk ox and an account of a first kill given in a 
recent book on North Canada. It took Mr. Whitney a long 
chase full of excitement, not lost in the tale, to approach the 
animal, and he gives us the impression that he was lucky to find 
one at all. In the other case the oxen waited to be killed, had 
no fear of man, and were very plentiful. The contrast suggests 
that Mr. Whitney’s account is not founded on quite such deep 
or extended knowledge as the narrative implies. But on the 
whole the book is up to the level of the series and has the 
virtues common to this “ American Sportsman’s Library.” The 
illustrations are genuine and essential, the natural history, as 
distinguished from the personal observation, is admirable, and 
the practical hints are sensible without being too didactic. 
Mr. Whitney, with the exception perhaps of President 
Roosevelt, also writes with more descriptive skill than most of 
the sportsmen whose work he has edited. _The series has just 
those qualities in which the work of Mr. Van Dyke—though he 
also has been oneof Mr. Whitney’s contributors—is lacking. The 
subject of “ still hunting ”, pursuing game, especially deer whom 
much pursuit has driven to an extreme shyness gives admirable 
scope for any observant writer. But Mr. Van Dyke is so 
absorbed in instructing the imagined pupil in all the tricks of 
the trade that the charm of the subject escapes. Though 
the book includes nearly 400 pages of close type it is a manual 
of instruction rather than a general review of the subjects. As 
a manual it is excellent ; but manuals are not wholly readable ; 
perhaps are not meant to be. 


““The Naval Pocket-book.” By W. Laird Clowes. London: 
Thacker. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 

A more complete list of dry docks and a special section on 
submarines has slightly added to the bulk of the Pocket-book, 
but it still keeps a reasonable size, and as events in the Far 
East have brought home to everyone the importance of dock 
accommodation the addition of a handy table to refer to for the 
world’s resources in this respect is a distinct advantage. To 
keep abreast with time a supplement of occurrences whilst the 
book was at press is provided, and it must be turned to for 
assistance to correct the lists of Russian and Japanese ships up 
to March. This small volume of nearly 1,000 closely-written 
pages literally bristles with figures and it would take a hardy 
man to Say it contains no errors, but every care seems to have 
been taken to keep it as accurate as possible: at the same 
time too. much reliance must not be placed on the picture 
plates of ships, for in a few cases mistakes as to the disposition 
of guns and distribution of armour are noticeable ; this may be 
partly due to the small size of the drawings. Sir William’s 
classification of ships should be compared with that in the 
Naval Annual; it only claims to be a rough-and-ready one, 
but does not give a bad idea of the relative value of the fighting 
capacity of the ships of different nations. 


“ Let’s Play the Game.” By E. Miles. London: Pitman. 1s. 


One may hope that Mr. Miles’ pamphlet, to which he gives the 
sub-title “The Anglo-Saxon sportsmanlike spirit,” will not be 


taken as typical of the English athlete. His matter is as | 


priggish as the sub-title suggests. Much of the sermon allusions 
to God and games is offensive. The assumption of Anglo- 
Saxon superiority, the deification of what Mr. Miles supposes 
to be the sporting spirit, is as wholly ludicrous a confession of 
conceit as it is ingenuous, and yet the intention of the 
pamphlet is anything but ingenuous. “Do you know”, 
writes Mr. Miles, “I really believe that in this respect these great 
men are notso sportsmaniike as commonplace I or you?” The 
order of words is significant. We can scarcely remember to have 
read a less restrained personal puff, which is none the better for 
the aping of humility. “1 would like the world” he continues “to 
sense (sic) me as the player of an uphill game. I have pages in 
my life that the coward in me would hide, tear out, burn. Well, 
old coward, you're not so far wrong ” &c. &c. and this leads up 
to the culmination, suggestive of a common form of advertise- 
ment, “I edit Cassell’s ‘Physical Educator’”. Mr. Miles 
should remember that a decent reticence is some part of play- 
ing the game. The morbid ethics of this treatise are a worse 
introduction to the spirit of playing the game than any American 
command to win at all hazard. 


“Belgian Life in Town and Country.” By Demetrius C, 
Boulger. London: Newnes. 1904. 35. 6d. net. 

This is a useful little book and might be read with profit by 
many English tourists proposing to visit Belgium. The author, 
however, Says quite as much for the Belgians as they deserve, 
and the experience of other foreigners who have resided in that 
country does not concur with his as to the manners of the 
people. There are many other points in which we do not 
agree with Mr. Boulger, but on the whole his work deserves 
commendation. He has been far better occupied than in 
compiling a pretentious “history” of these same Belgians. 
The book is illustrated with some excellent photographs. 


THEOLOGY. 


“The Jewish Encyclopedia.” Vol. VI., God-Istria. New 
York and London: Funk and Wagnalls. 1904. 255. 


The volumes of the Jewish Encyclopedia appear with com- 
mendable regularity. This one seems to be in some way 
an advance upon its predecessors, especially in the greater 
firmness of the critical attitude towards Old Testament sub- 
jects. A temperate and conciliatory account is given of the 
modern views, though in some cases it might well have been 
more complete; under Haggai, for instance, no mention is 
made of the not improbable opinion that those whom the 
prophet addressed were the survivors of the Captivity rather 
than the returned captives themselves, a difference which con- 
siderably affects the interpretation of the prophecy. The article 
on God by Dr. E. G. Hirsch of Chicago contains a valuable 
treatment of post-biblical theology ; a development of the idea 
of God is fully recognised in the Old Testament, and it is 
maintained rightly, we believe, that the religion of Israel was 
“the outgrowth of tribal and national monolatry rather than 
of polytheism”. ‘To the reviewer Professor Cheyne’s freshly 
written and illuminating introduction to the Book of Isaiah 
comes as a welcome relief from the rather dull work of the 
American rabbis. The strong point of the Encyclopedia is, of 
course, the sound information which it provides on everything 
concerned with Jewish customs and institutions, information 
which would otherwise lie quite outside the reach of most people. 
The articles on Hebrew language and grammar, though sufficient 
for the general reader, contain nothing particularly new or in- 
teresting. The historical notices of Jewish grammarians and 
the list of Christian Hebraists will be useful for reference; but 
the subject is not dealt with in a philosophic spirit, and on that 
account the article does not do justice to the creative work of 
Ewald in Germany and of Driver in this country. One detail 
we have marked as questionable : Why should the word trans- 
lated “ firstfruits ” or “ the best ” in the earliest Canaanite inscrip- 
tion, that on the Baal-Lebanon patera, be described as Aramaic, 
and a rather big argument be built upon the supposed fact ? 
The word is perfectly sound Canaanite or Phoenician. 

A good deal of space is devoted in this volume to the 
biographies of eminent Jews and Jewesses, many of them well 
worth reading. It is curious, for instance, to find that there is 
something to be said for believing that Rebecca Gratz, an 
American Jewess renowned for her good works, who died in 
1869, was the original of the Rebecca of “Ivanhoe ” ; it seems 
that Scott had received an admiring report of her from 
Washington ,Irving. These biographical articles illustrate 
much of the history of Judaism ; incidentally they often touch 
the history of Christianity ; and we notice again the fairness 
and moderation of tone which, much to the credit of the 
writers, form a marked feature of the entire work. The fine 
qualities of Judaism come out unmistakably, together with the 
disabilities and sufferings which called them into play ; “the 
story of the later Jews is tragic ”, said Heine, whose life on its 
Jewish side is recorded here, “ yet if one wrote a tragedy on the 
subject, one would be laughed at—which is the most tragic 
reflection of all.” Age after age the same type endures with 
strange persistency, a combination of moral with intellectual 
power asserting itself in a high capacity for knowledge, for the 
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arts, for affairs, and in an intense loyalty to the obligations of 
race. Heine was fond of contrasting the Hebrew type with 
the Hellenic, and he believed that all men belonged either to 
the one or to the other ; it is the contrast between “tendencies 
to asceticism and excessive spiritualisation anid hatred of the 
plastic” and “cheerful views of life with a pride in self-develop- 
ment and a love of reality”. Something of the kind may be 
read into the old prophecy, “I will stir up thy sons, O Zion, 
against thy sons, O Greece”. Attempts have been made to 
unite the two from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes and Herod 
the Great down to modern times, and they have generally led 
to disaster; the unlovely product of the union is only too 
familiar in the present day. Heine frankly confessed himself 
to bea Hellene; in his case the combination may have been 
fortunate for literature, for life it was the reverse. Yet there 
is a way of combining the two ideals ; this, however, is not 
the place' to disclose it. 


“S. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things.” By H. A. A. 
Kennedy. London: Hodder and _ Stoughton. 


75. 6d. net. 


Dr. Kennedy has been hitherto known principally by his | 


article on the Old Latin Versions in Hastings’ “ Bible Dic- 
tionary ”, and by a small but useful handbook on the sources 
of New Testament Greek. These studies have helped him in 
attacking the more ambitious theme of S. Paul’s eschatology ; 


he is able to explain many an ambiguous phrase from his | 


knowledge of its history in the Septuagint (a good instance of 
this is his treatment of dmoAea, pp. 118-123). 
other qualifications for his task ; he has an adequate acquaint- 
ance with Greek philosophy, he knows his Bible well, and he 
has read so many German commentators that we tremble to 


think of the time it must have taken simply to compile the | 
ok, solid but not 


His 
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dull, is another instance of a great change that has come 6ver 
the ‘study of New Testament Theology of late years—the in- 
creased importance paid to illustration from Jewish Apocalyptic 
and Talmudic literature. We are gradually realising the fact that 
our Saviour and the Apostles taught religious truth under the 
figures that were current among their contemporaries ; and that 
especia!ly in its eschatology the New Testament employs 
language belonging to a vast realm of Jewish belief and its 
pictorial representation, so that it is only by studying the other 
documents in which those beliefs find expression that we can 


hope to interpret many New Testament terms. It is possible | 


no doubt to exaggerate this; we get rather tired of Dr. 
Kennedy’s quotations from the Apocryphal books as well as of 
his appeals to the German authorities. Yet he is not at the 


mercy of either; he has made a reverent and courageous | 
attempt to understand for himself and to set out for others | 


S. Paul’s teaching on the most momentous subjects. And he 
shows a good spirit of criticism; the ease with which he 
brushes away some wild theories reminds us occasionally of 
Dr. Sanday. Especially we would recommend Chapter IV. 
on the Parousiaand the Judgment, as admirable in giving clear 
expression to conceptions which perhaps many of us may have 
been long trying to formulate to ourselves. 


“Thomson’s Septuagint.” Edited by S. F. Pells. 2 vols. 12s. 
“Hades.” By S. F. Pells. London: Skeffington. 1904. $s. 


For the benefit of th&e who do not read Greek it is perhaps 
a good thing to make the “ Septuagint” accessible in English. 
But to be of any real use the translation should be made from 
a critical text, such as Swete’s, and not from the Vatican text 
only, as appears to be the case with the present volumes. 
They are a reprint of a translation made by Charles Thomson, 
an American, and published at Philadelphia in 1808. The 
editor’s preface is hopeless. What is described as a facsimile 
of the only known Biblical papyrus is a photograph, not of the 
Decalogue papyrus as intended, but of something quite different, 
and it is printed upside down. 

A person who is obviously neither a scholar nor a theologian 
has no business to publish a treatise on such a subject as 
Hades. The author gives us his portrait to begin and much 
information about himself; he does nothing in this way to 
commend a worthless and irritating piece of work. 


“A Discussion on the General Epistle of S. James.” By 
R. S. John Parry. London: Clay. 1903. 5s. net. 


Canon Parry has produced a learned but not very readable 
mtroduction to the Epistle of S. James; there are faults in 
arrangement which turn much of it into a series of detached 
notes, and we lose the interest and sense of unity which a well- 
planned introduction would give. The student who wishes to 
profit by it must read it doggedly side by side with the Epistle, 
and look up every reference ; and then he will find much that 
is thoughtful and suggestive, especially in the later chapters. 
On the question of authorship Canon Parry takes the traditional 
view, and wisely lays stress on the calm high tone of authority 
which pervades the Epistle and which could hardly belong to 
anyone save an immediate apostle of the Lord. On the date 
he makes out a good case fora period after the great Pauline 
Epistles but before the Johannine writings ; only we think he 
has hardly given due weight to the possibility of the contrast 
between S. Paul and S. James being due to difference of 
temperament instead of difference of date. 


“The Psalms of Israel : being a Course of Lectures delivered 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 1903.” London: Brown, 
Langham. 1904. 35. 6d. net. 


We are always glad to read theology that comes from 
Dublin ; it is usually inspiriting and never dull. Dr. Salmon 
could make even controversy fascinating to his readers. The 
divines who delivered these lectures on the Psalter are not his 
equals, though the present Dean of S. Patrick’s may in time 
approach very near; but they have produced a course of 
sermons that are bright and attractive, though all too short. 
The temptation, however, to writers who possess both facility 
and felicity of expression is to substitute these for solid learn- 
ing, and some of the lecturers have succumbed ; the earlier 
lectures are thin as well as short. But they improve as they 
go on, and the chapters on the Penitential Psalms, and on 
the Psalter in the public worship of the Church and in Christian 
history, are very good specimens of wide learning gracefully 
conveyed. 


* Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel: an Introduction to 
the Study of the Old Testament.” By J. C. Todd. 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. Todd has set himself to the oft-tried task of writing a 
popular history of Israel as that history may be re-stated in 
the light of modern research. He is an enthusiastic disciple 
of the higher criticism and the history is so thoroughly re-stated | 
that it is hardly recognisable ; we gain a general idea that all 


the good people were wrong and the bad people right, and that | 


most of the early institutions of Israel were the reverse of what | 
they seem. It used to be said that the higher criticism had 
destroyed the law but brought the prophets to light ; but in 


Mr. Todd’s hands the prophets seem to be going the way of 
the law; he has a poor opinion of them on the whole and 
denounces them as the ultra-tories and reactionaries of Israel, 
The author gives us the impression of being clever rather than 
solid, anxious to show how daring and advanced a clergyman 
can be, and too rapid and certain in getting to his conclusions 
(we doubt, e.g. whether the “ idols ” denounced by the prophets 
were images of Jahveh) ; in the taste of parts of the book he 
leaves much to be desired, and he has an irritating way of 
writing Hebrew words and titles where the English equivalents 
would do just as well ; to talk of “keeping kodesh the Sabbath ” 
does not give an Oriental tone to the book so much as breed a 
terrible suspicion that he is making a show of his stock of 
Hebrew phrases. 


ERRATUM.—In our issue of 6 August the price of Solon’s 
“History of Old English Porcelain” was given as £3 3s. It 
should be £2 125. 6d. 


For this Week’s Books see page 246. 
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and a trial will enamour you of its charms. 


B.EMORRIS & SONS, Manufacturers, LONDON, E. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Orposire Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 
*“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 


’ The “ Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
23 per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
low £100. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENsCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT © 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE PALACE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum. 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE: 
MONTHS. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is 
now ready. Post Free on Application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT” 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


80 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and af. 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen ana MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED, 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought> 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President: THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-ApmiraL W. F. S. MANN, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W, 


(Founded in 
1839.) 


‘*Lancet’”’ and “ British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 
Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complain 
for Rheumatism & Gout 


OF THE PROPRIETORS 


CGEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


Te.ecrams: “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 1s., 25., 3S.) 58.; of usual Agents, Queen’s Hall Box Office, and RoserT 
Newman, Manager, 320 Regent Street. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, Henry 

LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. Georce 

Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at 2.15. VERONIQUE. 
every Wednesday at 2.0. 


Matinée 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“‘ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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FISHER LIST. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
A HISTORY OF 
MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


By GEORGE ELLIOT-HOWARD, Ph.D. 
3 vols. super royal &vo. £2 2s. net per set. 
Part I. Theories of Primitive Matrimonial Institutions. 
Part II. Matrimonial Institutions in England. 
Part II]. Matrimonial Institutions in the United States. 


‘THE PARTICULAR BOOK OF 
TRINITY COLLECE, DUBLIN. 


Edited by J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D. 
A companion volume to ‘* An Epoch in Irish History.” 
Demy Svo. 63s. net. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, 
JOHN MORLEY, and LORD ROSEBERY 
are among the Leaders dealt with. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF LIBERALISM. 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. 1s. net, 


AMELIA E. BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BLACK SHILLING. 


By the Author of “A Lion’s Whelp.” 6s. 
Mrs. Barr's new book is a thrilling novel dealing with the witchcraft 
scare in the early part of the eighteenth century. Cotton Mather, the 
central character, is an interesting and picturesque figure. 


A NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 
THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY. 


By NINA STEVENS. 6s. 
Vivid pictures are given in this story of the life led by Anglo-Indians in 
Calcutta and in up-country stations. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 


2 TO-DAY 2 


(THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE-JOURNAL) 


Contains in its issue dated August 17th :-— 


“THE SEAT OF MOODS.” 
By W. H. Koese. 


HYPNOTISM AND WITCHCRAFT. 


Being a further account of the genuine experiences and discoveries of 


“A STUDENT OF MODERN WITCHCRAFT.” 


THE COLONEL’S COLD TRUTHS. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON PLEHVE. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


THE PASSING SHOW. 
By R. W. L. 


Etc., etc., ete. 


BOOKS. IN THE CITY. 

CLUB CHATTER. MASCULINE MODES. 
CHESS, CARDS. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. MOTORS AND MOTORINGS. 


All Subjects and all Interests are dealt with in 


TO-DAY. 
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immediately. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION. 

O’er Southern Seas (G. J. Trares). Drane. 6s. 

The Perils of Sympathy (Nina Stevens). Unwin. 6s. 

The League of the Leopard (Harold Bindloss); A Soldier and a 
Gentleman (J. Maclaren Cobban); In the Red Dawn (J. E, 
Muddock) ; Love and Liars (Alice M. Diehl) ; The Girl in Grey 
(Curtis Yorke). Long. 6s. each. 

HISTORY. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval MSS. in the Pepysian Library 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge (Edited by J. Rk. Tanner, 
Vol. II.). Navy Records Society. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Eton Nature-Study and Observational Lessons (Matthew Davenport 
Hill and Wilfred Mark Webb. Part II.). Duckworth. 35. 62, 
net. 

REPRINTS. 

‘©The Temple Dramatists: Old Fortunatus (Thomas Dekker); A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts (Philip Massinger). Dent. 1s. net 
eacn. 

“The Boys’ Classics: The Last of the Mohicans (J. Fenimore 
Cooper). Grant Richards. 1s. net. 

Cecilia (Fanny Burney. 2 vols ); Emerson’s Works (Vol. II.). Bell, 
25. net each vol. 

Westward Ho! (Charles Kingsley). John Long. 2s. net. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

British Rainfall 1903 (Compiled by Hugh Robert Mill). Stanford, 
10s. 

The Kecent Development ‘in Physical Science (William C. D, 
Whetham). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Devils (J. Charles Wall). Methuen. 
Japan by the Japanese (Edited by Alfred Stead). Heinemann. 205. 


net. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia (Volume VII. Italy—Leon). Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

Trotting and the Pacing Horse in America, The (Hamilton Bushey). 
Macmillan. 8s. net. 


THE LAST OF 
MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S 
NOVELS. 


Ready on August 26th. 
AL ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LAST HOPE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘* The Sowers,” ‘In Kedar’s Tents,” ** Barlasch of the 
Guard,” &c. 

“**The Last Hope’ is a very fine story, not only the best that 
Mr. Merriman wrote in his later years, but one of the best stories that 
I have read for a very long time.” 

Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER in Zhe Sphere. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... £3960 
Half Year ... oe OFF 2 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIE!WW Offices, 43 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, IV.C. 


in the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Puilister would be glad to be informed 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 


Paris. . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
- Le Kiosque Michel, Koulevard des Capucines 
- Le Kiosque Duperren Boulevard des Capucines. 

Kiosque 172 (Termirus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BRussets . ~ a - Messrs. G. Lebégve et Cie., 4€ Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN W.H. Kahl, Jagerstuasse 7 
VreNNA . « Messrs Gerold &Co, & Stefansplatz, 
Bupa-Pestu . ° . A. Lappert. 
Rome. . . . « Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MaprRiIp ‘ . Libreria Gutenterg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE . - Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra, 
Hompurc. . .  . Schick's Library. 
Cairo -  « The Anglo-Americar Bookselling Depét. 
New York .  . The International News Ccmpany, £3 & 8; Duane St 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Messrs. Damrell & Uptam, 233 ington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA . - The Toronto News Ccmpany. 42 Yonge Berect. 

The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 


MonTREAL Caxava The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
, Cathacine Street. 


” ” - A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE SECOND 


VOLUME OF 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POEMS 


Is now Ready. Price 6s. net. 


(Sold only in Sets of Six Volumes.) 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME. , 


A CHANNEL PASSAGE, 


On 8. 


and other Poems. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES 


2 [September 3. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


VOL. I. (A to G) OF 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA. 


A Guide to the Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 


By W. 


DAVEN PORT 


ADAMS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS now in the Press. 


THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Curis ET TU, SEJANE: By Jutia H. 
“ A VERY QUEER BUSINESS. By 
TH By E. F. Harkins. ESTALL : 
Be 
MORGANATIC. By Max Noroav. DAUGHTER. Py 
RECENT NOVELS 
AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH, and at all Libraries. 
HADRIAN THE SEVENTH. By Fr. Rorrr. | A GREAT MAN: a Frolic. By Arvno.p 


‘“‘ The reader will have no lack of entertainment, for there is not a page of the 
book without some delightful whim." —Dasly Chronicle. 

“ This remarkable novel...... Entirely new and fascinating....... Full of captivating 
incident, wit, and learning.’ <9; anity Fair. 

“ (Quaint, audacious, and fantastic.’ '—Scotsmian. 

“ Cleverness and originality.”— 7-Day. 


TOM DAWSON. By Florence Warpen. 


“That i it is vastly entertaining is undeniable.”—Sketc/?. 
“A stirring romance, crowded with exciting incidents and dramatic situations.’ 
Outlook. 


** The book is good as a piece of work, and as a story it is literally eng cosine. 
World. 


“‘ A first-rate sensational story, which will take rank with the best novels of the 


authoress, even meriting favourable comparison with ‘The House on the Marsh.’ 
Daily News. 


A FLASH OF THE WILL. By Wivirrep 


STANLEY. 
“A clever psy: chological study.” —Outlook. 
“ Uncommon Guardian. 
“Shows very considerable power...... Madeline is throughout | the story a charm- 
ing, noble, and pathetic figure, whom we at once pity and love." — Literary I orld. 


THE COMMUNE. By Paci and Vicror Mar- 


GUERITTE. 


“ There is no more remarkable piece of historical painting in all French fiction.” 
Scotsman. 


BENNETT. 
“Very clever, amusing from first to last.” —World. 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Crark RussELt. 


Full of humour.”—Daily News. 


THE WHEELING LIGHT. By Fercus Heme. 


‘* The book should satisfy everyone who likes a strong sensational novel.” 


Scotsman. 
DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By Wiutiam 
WESTALL 
“You w ill find nothing better of the kind among this season's novels.” 
Daily Maiz. 


. THE LADY IN SABLES. By G. W. App.eton. 
RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: a Ty neside 


Tragedy. By Austin CLARE. 
F. E. Penny. 


THE SANYASI. By 
THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By Saran TYTLER. 


THE MONEY-MAKER. 


Author of ** The Ironmaster.” 


THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. 


Jounston. 


By GeEorGES OHNET, 


By R. 


THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. 
STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. 
A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR. 


Past.” Translated by C. Larocne, M.A. With Illustrations. 


with soo Illustrations. Royal Svo. cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. 
CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 


linen, gilt top, 6s. 


By Justix McCartny. 
By J. ELLARD GORE. 


By Georce R. Sis. 
By Curis HEALY. 


MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. HERBERT W. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
With 8 Plates. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Shortly 
By Pact Gautot, Author of ‘‘ Love and Lovers of the 


[Shortly. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. 


By E. Benjamin ANDREWS. Nearly 1,000 pages, 


Square 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
Crown 8vo. 


With 7o Facsimiles. 
With a Portrait. 


Tompkins. With a Frontispiece. 


Fcap. 8vo. picture cover, Is. each ; cloth, Is. 6d. each. 


THE LIFE WE LIVE. By Georce R. Sins. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE; 


and CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. Be 
LEHMANN, 


ROME. By Emie Zora. 

NO NAME. By Wikte 

WALTER’S WORD. By James Pavyy. 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Wacter 


Besant. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


A LONDON IDYLL. By 

MOUNTAIN SHRINES JAPAN. 

LIVE SEA-LIGHTS. By W. AtimncHam, F.R.C.S 

= MERCANTILE HOUSES OF LONDON. 
acMiIc 

EBENEZER JONES. By Ramsay Cotres, M.A., 

KING JAMES THE SECOND AT LA TRAPPE Srpney. 


By Emity A. RIcHINGs. 
By J. Hotpen 


ANE 
| THE EXILE. By R. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pary. 
YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georce R. Sims. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. ‘By ALFRED SUTRO. 


NEW COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


a YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


TRICOTRIN. By Ovipa. 
THE CONVICT SHIP. 
PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. 


By 


By W. CLark RUSSELL. 
B. M. CROKER. 


THE GENTLEMAN’ S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FoR AUGUST. 

BROAD-ACRE SKETCHE 
ALL THAT REMAINS OF JULI (FREJUS). Partl. By F. G. 

“CENTURY LADY AND HER IMPRESSIONS. By 

Lucev. 
“HERNE THE HUNTER” By Sytvanus Ursan. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”S STANDARD WORKS, 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays ia Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Critici | Second Series. 
American Discou 
Letters, 1848—1 Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. 


In 2 vols. 
The Eversley Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackair, M.A. In 8 vols. 

Vol. I. Genesis—Numbers. Vol. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. Ill. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. 1V. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VIL. Matthew-—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 


*.* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 
Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 

Edition. 9 vols. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

Dante, and other — 

St. Anseim. Bacon. Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, ‘= 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. ( (incluaed in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


‘life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestre SrerHen and Sir Freperick Pottock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 


duction by Joun Morey. 
Miscellanies. Essays. | 
English Traits and Representative Men 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


detters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


Wriaut. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1874-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


Wricur. 
Pausanias and othor Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
€oethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 
Introductions, by T. Baitey SaunDeERs. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectlvely. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 


Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


Green's History of the English People. 
The Maki of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols. 


The Conquest of England. By J. R. Green, M.A., 


LL.D. With Maps. In 2 vols 


With Intro- 


Translated, with 


8 vols. 


Oxford Studies. By Joun Ricnarp Green. Edited 
by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. Norcate. 
Stray Studies from England and Italy, By Joun 


Stray Studies. Second Series. By J. R. GREEN. 
Historical Studies. By J. R. Green. 

Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brotuers. 

€arthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hew.ett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
ition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 
Literary Essays. 
Essays on some of the 
Thought in Matters of Fait 
Theological Essays. 
— on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 vols. 
ts of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, EvizazetH M. Roscoe. 


Guides of English 


Poems of Thomas Hood. 


Edited, with Prefatory 

Memoir, by the late Canon AinGeR. In 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Serious Poems. 

Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. — 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Works. 
Method and Results. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, aad other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical | Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “The Progress of 
Greece” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 

LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipngy Cotvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. | Yeast. 1: vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 

Hereward the Wake. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and eed by the late Rev. Canon AInGER, M.A. 6 vols. 


The Essays of Eli 
Poems, Piays, and “Miscellaneous Essays. 


Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuares and Mary Lame. 

The of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
Historical Essays. 


D.D., D.C.L., 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 11 vols. 


Voltaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vo 
Burke. : vol. Studies in 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D., K.C.M.C. 
The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and ays. 

Ecce Homo | Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures, 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 1o vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. 
Wituiam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 


New Edition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, DD., C.L. Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Knicut. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Manesse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


By Henry JAMEs. 


2 vols, 
2 vols. 
2 vols. 


By the late J. B. Licutroot, 


1 vol. 


roan, gilt 
Edited by Saran SmeETHAM and 


2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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When Did It Happen ? 


As the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 
who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date. 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fires—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, Haydn's will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a NUuTSHELL. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 
Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 
institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 
Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: “‘Haypy’s Dictionary oF Dates’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 


The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s.; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for Ss. Gown: fogether with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
t> pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the peyments are complete. 


* Lf the purchaser wishes to have cither of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. 6d. or 75. 6d., and the instalments 
increased to either 45. or 5s. 
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LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


| GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les | 


grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous | 


les numéros a partir du ter Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 


pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- , 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur | 


d@environ 30 fr.). 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L'OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


THE 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE,” 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
THE ARMY AND NAVY “OMNIUM GATHERUM,” 
Is a Monthly Service Directory and Trade Circular for Firms and 
Businesses catering for the Wants of the Army and Navy. 


Contains interesting information concerning the two Services, under the head of 
‘*The Army and Navy Month by Month,” a Summary of Parliamentary Intelli- 
ence for the Services, Items of General Inteiligence, Personal Paragraphs, a 
Biary of Coming Events in the Army and Navy, a List of Appointments and Pro- 
motions during the Month in the two Services. Reviews of Naval and Military 
Publications, &c. 
A Full-page Picture printed on Pilate Paper of a Naval or Military Officer 
of note is given away with each number. 

The “ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE” circulates freely in all Service 
Clubs and Institutions all over the World. Copies are also sent to all Regimental 
Messes at home and abroad, to all Ships of the Royal Navy in Commission, to all 
General and Staff Officers, and the principal Naval Officers : many Copies to Hotels 
in Garrison and Seaport Towns, and elsewhere. 


A Useful Circular for Officers of both Services. A most Valuable 
Medium for Advertisers. 
BH” Kor all Particulars, Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
&~c., apply to the MANAGER, “Army and Navy Chronicle,” 111 Jermyn 
Street, St. James's, London, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 
L re) N DO AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


“ A brilliant book. "—The Times 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


Far superior to ordinary guides."—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


is. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel! Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons, The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonard 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, Machynileth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Il am commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you fcr the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted for 
His Majesty's acceptance. 


“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 


S. 


“ Yours faithfully, 
“ KNOLLYS. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lrtp. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and ali Bookseiliers. 
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Strand, W.C. 


Criceieth, Pwllheli, 


INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERILA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VAILUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpox. Codes: Unicove and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 137 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Aix 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. Keferences: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
N EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the 


d above School on TUESDAY, September 6th, 1904, and on the following 
~~ for filling up about 20 vacancies on the foundation. 
ull particulars of the Examination can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 
HE WINTER SESSION commences on Monday, 


October 3rd. Entrance Scholarships of the combined vaiwe of £410 are 
offered for competition annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entran ships, special classes for preliminary Scien- 
tific M.B. (Lond.), prospectuses ut aMical and Dental Schools, Regulations for 
residence in the College, new scneme for payment of composition fees, &c., apply 
personally or by letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 5.E. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London ) 


ULL Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, 
Laws, Science, Engineering, Architectawe, Medicine and Theology, at 
Composition Fees, or Students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
Michaelmas Term commences for Medicine on October 3rd ; for Arts, Scierce, 
Engineering, October sth ; Theolegy, October 7th. _ 
For prospectuses and all information apply to une Secretary, King’s College, 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
Michaelmas Term commences October 10th.—Apply to the Vick-Principat, 
13 Kensington Square. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
POLITICAL WOBBLERS: 
VY. The Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, M.P. 


LEADING PUBLISHERS: 
Messrs. Newnes, Ltd. 


OUR GIRLS: 
The Girl as Player. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S NEW BOOK. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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ROSE DEEP, -L LIMITED. 


from the Directors’ anor port for the 1 three months ending 


+ 26,005‘or1 ozs. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources os 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 7°833 dwts. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Dr. 

Cost. Cost per ton 

milled. 

s. 4 
To Mining Expenses oe ee ee ec 36,288 5 3 © 10 11°180 
Milling Expenses ° oe oe ee 6 o 2 4°33 
Cyaniding Expenses 7,876 6 10 2 2 
General Expenses § 5 © 11°113 
Head Office Expenses .. 1,654 1i 2 © o 35°98 
56,676 15 7 17 0°883 


52,899 17 5 


Working Profit .. 


£109,876 13 0 


Cr. 
Value perton 


milled. 
&t 13 


Value. 


By Gold Account £109.576 13 0 


Dr. 
To Net Profit . 


£53203 7 7 

Cr. 
By Balance Working Profit brought ead 52,890 17 5 
Interest eo 301 10 2 
£53.20 7 7 


Note.—The re per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £6,709 6s. sd. 


CROWN DEEP, | LIMITED. 
From the Directors’ 


June, 1904. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold sources 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis .. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


26, 412°341 
8°583 dwts. 


Dr. 


Cost. Cost per ton 

m lled. 

sd Le 4 
‘To Mining Expenses 39,393 19 12 9°627 
Milling Exvenses 118 2 11°659 
Cyaniding Expenses 9.483 19 © 3 
General Expenses 2,242 16 9 8'749 
Head Office Expenses .. 1,654 16 o © 0 6453 
61,919 13 7 3 43°472 
Working Profit .. ee oe 49279 6 7 16 
£111,199 0 2 16 

Cr. 
Value, Value per ton 
milled. 

By Gold Account S111,199 2 41 16 3°651 


Dr 
To Net Profit .. oo 


£49,605 17 


Cr. 
By B. alance Working cown 49,270 6 7 
Interest ee 326 10 


£40,605 17 1 


Note.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to £1,687 3s. 1d. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


a. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the workshop” as well as the Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 

5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 
the Poor Country Clergy. 


| The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 

earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
/ rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
eight, or ten years—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 


It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 


The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 


rt for the three months ending || all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 


_ of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 


buted in this way. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,’’ and made payable to the Secretary, 


_ Mandeville B. Phillips. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Offices of the Corporation : 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 

The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND 


Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone ; 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
,; work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST. 


POPULAR NEW FICTION. 
The Coming of the King. 3s. 6d. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 
[Ready August 19. 


Readers of the Author's previous contributions to historical fiction 
do not need to be informed of his many qualifications for the important 
task that he has here set himself. ‘* The Coming of the King” is an 
impressive story which possesses a real value as a faithful study of one 
of the most important epochs in religious history. 


The Viking’s Skull. 6s. 


By JOHN R. CARLING. [Shortly. 


An exceptionally dramatic, vivid, and powerful story, with a very 
unusual plot, and replete with exciting adventures. Like its author’s 
remarkable and successful novel, ‘* The Shadow of the Czar,” it does 
not contain a dull page, and from its prologue to the surprising ending 
the highest interest is maintained. 


The Queen’s | Advocate. 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. [.Shortly. 


In the opinion of those who have read everything that Mr. March- 
mont has written, this tale of a millionaire’s extraordinary, almost 
incredible, adventures in the Balkans is considered the most absorbing 
and haunting piece of work he has ever done. 


The City of Mystery. 6s. 
By A. C. GUNTER. | Ready. 


‘A novel of thrilling interest, extremely attractive as a story, and 
instructive in the sidelights which are thrown upon the history of a 
critical period.” —.Scotsman. 


The Oracle of Maddox Strest. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


Author of ** The Medicine Lady,” ‘* Brotherhood of the Seven 
Kings,” &c. 


[ Shortly. 
The Evil that Men Do. 6s. 
By M. P. SHIEL. [ Shortly. 


The narrative will hold the most jaded novel-reader in thrall down 
to its last page. and incidentally he will feel the better for his bondage, 
as befits the author’s title and its implied ‘‘ moral.” 


The Garden of Lies. 6s. 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN. 


‘* Mr. Forman has provided an original plot, worked out with fine 
skill, while the style is distinguished by tenderness and charm. The 
story itself is full of subtle fascination.” — Dazly Express. 


She That Hesitates. 
By HARRIS DICKSON. 


** Catching the spirit and glamour, not to speak of the bearing and 
colour, of the romantic, chivalrous past.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


Under the Rose. 6s. 
By FREDERIC S. ISHAM. 


‘« Brilliantly written, it must rank as one of the best historical novels 
that have been published since ‘ Under the Red Robe.’ ”—Ouztlook. 


NOW READY. 


AUGUST 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 
COMPLETE STORIES BY 


ANTHONY HOPE. 

HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
HENRY HARLAND. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 
HARRISON RHODES. 

L. G. MOBERLY. 


ARTICLES: 
THE ART OF SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A., 


Including many fine productions. 


The third of an important series of articles on 


THE WAYS OF OUR RAILWAYS, 


DEALING WITH 
‘*THE MECHANISM OF THE MOTIVE POWER.’’ 
&e., &e., Ke. 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


FAMOUS SHILLING 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


CLOTH BOUND, ROUND CORNERS. 


Include all the principal holiday and health resorts of 
In addition to 
giving the many items of practical information upon 


this country, and some of those abroad. 


which so much of the enjoyment of a holiday depends, 


_ they are written in a pleasant, readable style, are 


6s. 


beautified by many Illustrations, and furnished with 
reliable and clearly drawn Maps and Plans. 


COMPLETE LIST COMPRISING 
NEARLY 
100 DIFFERENT GUIDES. 


England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
The Continent. 


WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


WARD, LOCK 


& CO., LIMITED, Salisbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 


AS A NEWSPAPER. 
uare, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WEBSTER Pace, at the Office, 33 Southamptow 
m, in the County of London.—Saiurday, 20 August, 1904. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street 
Street, Strand, in the Parish of St? Paul, Covent 
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